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I  HE  study  of  Butchering  will  perhaps  strike  many 
r  as  peculiar,  and  yet  knowledge  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  it  as  by  the  study  of  any  other  subject. 
A  practical  demonstration  will  do  much  to  show  that 
the  way  to  success  lies  before  those  who  will  study  to 
do  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way,  in  Butchering  as  in 
everything  else. 

The  present  volume  is  intended  for  those  who  want 
to  know,  not  for  those  who  do  know.  The  writer  hopes 
that  his  superior  brethren  who  may  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  has  assumed  too  much  will  deal  leniently  with 
him  for  his  shortcomings.  He  would  assure  such  that 
he  does  not  presume  in  any  way  to  be  an  infallible 
authority  on  the  subject  in  hand,  but  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  limitations  of  his  own  knowledge. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  family  to  which  he  belongs  has  been  established  as 
Butchers  for  upwards  of  170  years,  and  that  it  has  been 
by  his  own  practical  knowledge  of  the  craft  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  cut  out  for  himself  a  successful  career. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestion  for  improvements  should  another  edition  be 
called  for,  as  seems  likely.  He  would  also  welcome 
any  photographs  of  meat  displays  from  master  butchers. 
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introduction. 


some  years  past  I  have  had  a  desire  to  write 
'V'  this  book,  but  having  had  my  days  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  and  also  through  the  fact  of  “  Old  Time  ” 
having  a  propensity  to  roll  on  faster  than  we  often 
imagine,  I  have  been  much  delayed.  This  delay  I  now 
desire  to  end.  My  reasons  for  producing  this  work  are 
several,  the  chief  amongst  them  being,  firstly,  my  long, 
and  I  may  also  say,  prosperous  career,  full  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  many  incidents 
of  the  craft  to  which  we,  who  are  butchers,  belong  ; 
secondly,  the  feeling  that  I  can  give  my  readers  much 
useful  advice,  and  bring  to  the  notice  of  many  young 
men  of  the  rising  generation  the  information  that  they 
seek,  and  will,  I  hope,  appreciate.  The  world  is  wide, 
and,  as  an  old  saw  has  it,  “  He  who  can  succeed  in 
making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  before  only 
one  grew,  confers  a  real  boon  on  the  community.” 

So,  by  using  my  wide  and  varied  experience,  cover¬ 
ing  some  thirty  years  of  hard,  quick,  busy,  energetic 
business  life,  I  bring  such,  and  all  the  incidents,  apper¬ 
taining  before  the  notice  of  those  I  cannot  otherwise 
reach. 


X. 


INTR  OD  UCTION. 


I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  book  as  this  in  existence, 
and  as  I  have  many  times  observed  printed  queries 
from  young  men  asking  for  practical  information  and 
hints  on  the  Meat  Trade,  I  now,  to  the  best  of  my  poor 
ability,  give  them  the  information  they  seek.  It  will 
be  a  simple  and  true  story,  culled  from  the  life  of  a 
Family  Butcher  and  Purveyor,  who  will  endeavour  to 
make  it  pleasing  reading,  as  well  as  instructive.  If  I 
am  found  blunt  and  faulty  in  expressing  myself  at 
times,  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  make  an  indulgent 
allowance  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  a 
boy,  I  was  sent  to  school  in  the  winter  and  taken  to 
work  in  the  summer.  I  pen  these  pages  for  the  benefit 
of  all  those  young  men  who  have  a  desire  to  enter  the 
trade,  and  who  feel  that  they  would  like  to  have  told 
them  all  about  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  one 
who  has  been  “  through  the  mill,”  and  who  has,  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  passed  a  busy  life,  and  has 
had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  retail  trade  ;  of  one  who  always  was, 
and  still  is,  fond  of  the  trade,  who  is  happiest  when 
busiest,  and  who,  as  a  butcher,  has  been  successful  in 
life,  and  whose  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
I  trust  that  all  interested  young  men  may  benefit  by 
the  perusal  of  this  book,  and  by  help  of  the  careful 
study  of  it,  become  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  all 
connected  with  them.  I  impress  on  those  who  will  be 
here  when  I  and  my  old  friends  have  gone,  to  make 
their  business  a  success,  and  to  be  proud  of  it,  endeav¬ 
ouring  to  bring  their  knowledge  of  the  craft  to  a 
high  standard  of  excellence.  There  are  Butchers  and 
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Butchers  ;  therefore  strive  by  the  excellence  of  your 
management,  and  by  the  scientific  skill  of  your  cutting 
and  displaying,  to  be  Ai,  and  not  to  be  beaten.  Be 
generous  to  the  poor,  respectful  to  the  wealthy,  atten¬ 
tive  to  everybody.  Dress  neatly  and  well,  yet  without 
aping  the  ways  of  your  social  superiors.  Be  a  Trades¬ 
man.  Master  every  detail,  and  you  will  be  successful. 
A  few  years  ago  I  opened  a  new  business  in  which  I 
had  invested  the  hard  won  savings  of  several  years 
It  was  sink  or  swim  with  me  then — however  I  had 
confidence  ;  an  old  friend  of  mine  sent  to  reach  me  on 
the  very  day  I  opened,  a  simple  post  card  bearing  these 
words : — “  I  wish  you  much  health  and  happiness  in 
your  new  business.”  Thank  God  I  found  it,  for  business 
without  pleasure  is  like  wealth  without  health,  so 
give  smiling  hope  a  chance,  and,  using  the  words  of 
the  Butchers'  Advocate,  U.S.A., 

“  Lift  up  your  head, 

Don’t  seem  half-dead, 

Stop  wearing  a  wrinkled  face ; 

Give  smiling  hope 
Sufficient  scope, 

And  joys  will  come  apace.” 


PRACTICAL  BUTCHERING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Early  Recollections. 

“  Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest 
employment  of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  and  die  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best.” — Sydney  Smith. 


WHEN  I,  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters,  attained  my  fifteenth  birth¬ 
day,  a  question  of  great  importance  arose,  as 
to  what  I  should  become.  At  that  time  I  do  not 
think  I  gave  much  thought  to  the  question  myself, 
nor  did  I  particularly  care.  However,  after  much 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons ,  it  was  decided  that  I 
should  be  apprenticed  to  a  silk  and  cloth  mercer. 
Accordingly  I  was  duly  apprenticed,  and  my  inden¬ 
tures  were  drawn  up  for  four  years,  which  I  served 
under  one  of  the  best  masters  that  ever  breathed. 

I  was  most  certainly  coached  into  the  correct  way 
of  making  myself  agreeable  to  either  a  lady  or 
gentleman.  Being  close  to  London  I  was  often 
deputed  to  do  business  with  various  wholesale  firms, 
and  between  being  pushed  and  buffeted  about,  and 
generally  sharpened  up  and  well  placed  with  thorough 
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business  men,  I  eventually  became  satisfied  with 
myself  as  a  salesman. 

Nevertheless,  I  never  really  liked  the  trade,  and 
often  longed  to  be  back  at  home  and  in  my  father’s 
business,  and  eventually  this  was  brought  about  in 
the  following  way: — In  1876  my  father  purchased 
some  property  in  the  east  end  of  the  town  where  I  was 
born,  and  where  he  for  many  years,  and  his  father 
before  him,  had  carried  on  a  lucrative  business  as  a 
first-class  butcher.  This  property  he  had  fitted  up 
as  shops  with  the  intention  of  opening  one  of  them  as 
a  butcher’s.  Hearing  that  I  was  not  quite  satisfied 
with  myself,  he  gave  me  the  option  of  coming  back  to 
the  meat  trade  once  more,  and  I  eagerly  embraced  this 
opportunity  of  laying  aside  the  appurtenances  of  a 
silk  and  cloth  mercer  to  take  up  the  steel  and  cleaver 
of  a  butcher. 

Early  in  June  in  the  following  year,  I  came  home  to 
take  up  my  position  as  shopman  under  my  father  in 
his  old  family  business  ;  I  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Meanwhile,  the  new  shop  was  being  prepared 
for  opening  in  the  following  September.  Having 
been  out  of  the  trade  for  four  years,  I  had  only  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  it,  and  it  was  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  be  rapidly  pushed  on,  if  I  was  to 
take  up  the  management  of  a  new  business  so 
quickly.  That  year  the  town  was  very  full,,  and  the 
shop  was  crowded  every  morning  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  customers,  the  better  class  preponder¬ 
ating.  I  shall  never  forget,  as  long  as  I  live,  the 
drilling  my  dear  old  dad  gave  me,  and  I  well  remember 
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the  nervous  state  I  got  into  the  first  few  mornings 
through  being  hustled  and  bustled  into  doing  the 
work  required  of  me. 

However,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  a  butcher, 
and  so  I  stuck  close  to  the  work,  and  soon  found  that 
as  the  days  passed  by,  so  the  duties  became  easier. 
Having  been  taught  to  cut  straight  with  the  “  scis¬ 
sors,”  I  soon  learnt  to  cut  straight  with  the  “  knife.” 
Everything  I  had  was  new,  and  I  can  readily  call  to 
mind  the  pride  I  took  in  my  smart  well-fitting  blue 
coat,  new  leather  steel-strap  and  steel,  and  my  bright 
keen  knife,  which  latter  I  kept  sharp  and  jealously 
to  myself.  I  was  always  one  to  take  pains  with  my 
personal  appearance,  and  although  I  had  oftentimes 
dirty  work  to  do,  I  managed  to  keep  a  healthy,  clean 
appearance.  Mind  this,  for  it  goes  a  long  way, 
customers  prefer  to  see  what  they  buy  handled  by  a 
clean  pair  of  hands.  If  ever  I  made  a  mistake  I 
asked  for  information,  and  took  care  to  be  correct 
next  time.  Thus,  by  remembering  and  taking  an 
interest  in  things,  I  soon  found  myself  proficient  in 
shop  work. 

In  those  days  the  sale  of  foreign  meat  was  practically 
unknown,  at  any  rate  in  the  provinces.  In  London, 
and  some  of  the  big  manufacturing  towns,  it  had  just 
begun  to  arrive,  but  in  our  county  it  was  merely 
talked  about.  I  must  mention  that  at  this  time  I 
received  sufficient  salary  to  keep  myself  in  comfort, 
and  the  hours  being  longer  then  than  they  are  now,  no 
opportunity  of  getting  out  and  about  to  spend  money 
occurred  ;  consequently  I  commenced  to  lay  by  so 
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much  a  week,  and  soon  had  a  few  pounds  by  me.  We 
started  work  at  6  a.m.,  and  did  not  finish  till  8.30  or 
9  p.m.,  Saturdays  11.30  p.m.,  so  leisure  time  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  No  early  closing  on 
Wednesdays  then  ;  in  fact,  Wednesday  being  the 
middle  of  the  week,  was  usually  an  extra  busy  day. 
Now  we  all  close  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesdays,  and  I  am 
very  glad  of  it,  and  pleased  to  see  it  is  so  much  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  meat  we  sold  at  that  time  was  all  home-killed, 
and  purchased  either  at  the  London  Meat  Market 
(Islington),  or  at  the  nearest  local  market  (live  meat), 
and,  every  part  of  the  animal  being  valuable,  a  ready 
sale  existed  for  all  parts,  both  rough  and  prime.  Our 
trade  was  a  good  one  :  in  the  winter  sixty-five  sheep, 
eight  beasts,  three  or  four  calves  per  week,  never 
less,  often  more.  In  the  summer  this  number  was 
doubled.  On  one  occasion  the  record  was  190  sheep 
and  lambs,  eight  calves,  nine  beasts,  and  about  £200 
worth  of  “  roastings  ”  from  the  central  market.  This 
was  all  retail,  and  mostly  family  trade.  There  was 
hardly  any  hotel  trade,  the  prevailing  idea  then  being 
that  serving  hotels  would  break  a  butcher,  and  my  sire 
never  disturbed  himself  about  them.  What  cattle  he 
used  to  kill  !  Great  big  beasts,  Sussex  and  Shorthorn 
breed,  in  fact,  the  best  and  largest  he  could  find  ;  and 
the  sheep,  aye,  such  sheep,  from  noted  breeders  and 
feeders,  and  all  carefully  chosen  to  come  up  to  the 
scale  well,  and  to  be  clinking  quality. 

From  my  recollections  of  the  times  then,  customers 
were  not  trained  up  to  ask  for  very  small  joints  of 
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mutton  (but  they  are  now,  I  find),  and  very  few  small 
sheep  were  slaughtered.  They  were  mostly  eight  and 
a-half  to  thirteen  stone  sheep,  and  the  joints  made 
excellent  prices,  competition  not  being  keen.  Legs 
of  mutton  made  is.  to  is.  2d.  per  pound  ;  rump  meat 
is.  6d.  Even  coarse  meat  made  a  good  price,  and  sold 
readily  and  well ;  brisket  and  flank  pieces  brought 
8d.  and  9d.  per  pound  (very  different  now),  and  other 
parts  in  proportion.  Lamb  made  good  prices,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  an  expensive  delicacy.  I  observed 
a  little  earlier  in  this  chapter,  that  every  part  of  the 
animal  was  valuable,  meaning  that  when  the  offal  was 
brought  up  from  the  slaughter-house,  it  was  invariably 
all  sold  the  same  evening,  and  nothing  was  ever 
wasted.  All  the  bones  were  carefully  trimmed,  and 
every  scrap  of  meat  had  its  customer.  The  salting 
tanks  were  always  filled  with  a  nice  selection  of  pickled 
beef  and  tongues,  and  were  systematically  turned  out 
and  re-brined.  All  the  tools  and  utensils  in  the  trade 
were  regularly  cleaned  and,  on  one  day  in  every  week, 
the  shop  was  thoroughly  scrubbed  out,  and  no  holes 
or  corners  were  overlooked  or  neglected. 

My  sire  worked  hard  in  his  business  himself,  and 
he  expected  those  under  him  to  do  the  same.  They 
all  liked  and  respected  him  and  got  on  well  with  him. 
He  was  a  man  who  would  stand  no  nonsense,  but  one 
who  always  treated  his  servants  with  consideration 
and  generosity,  and  so  obtained  their  esteem  and 
respect.  Many  a  one  now  looks  back  upon  that  time, 
and  remembers  it  as  being  amongst  the  most  happy 
years  of  his  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  Branch  from  the  Parent  Stem. 

“  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit, 

So  wide  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.” — Pope. 


ON  September  17th,  1877,  the  new  shop  was 
opened,  and  I  duly  took  up  my  position  in  it 
as  manager  and  master.  I  determined  that  it 
should  prove  a  success,  and  that  the  confidence  placed 
in  me  should  meet  with  a  ready  response.  It  seems 
now  but  a  few  years  ago  that  I  attended  the  market 
with  my  father  to  purchase  the  oxen,  sheep,  etc.,  that 
we  required  to  stock  the  shop  and  open  with. 

There  happened  that  week  to  be  some  remarkably 
good  beasts  on  offer,  and  a  thoroughly  good  choice  of 
cattle  of  all  grades.  The  salesmen  received  us  with 
acclamation,  for  they  all  knew  my  father  to  be  a  large 
buyer,  and  were  only  too  glad  to  do  business  with  him, 
and  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  judging  the  cattle, 
and  of  telling  their  points  from  nose  to  tail.  Many 
a  joke  they  cracked,  and  many  a  shaft  of  wit  they 
hurled  at  each  other,  to  be  returned  again  and  again 
with  interest,  their  merriment  becoming  contagious, 
and  bringing  others  up  to  listen  and  to  join  in  the 
conference  of  business,  fun  and  laughter.  I  daresay 
the  reader,  and  all  purveyors  of  the  old  school  can 
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fancy  the  scene.  A  bright  September  morning, 
about  8  a.m.,  the  market  thriving  and  busy  ;  the 
shouts  of  the  drovers  as  they  hustled  a  fresh  arrival 
of  steaming  cattle  up  to  the  barriers,  mingled  with 
the  barking  of  the  sheep  dogs,  as  they  obeyed  with 
marvellous  intelligence  the  hoarse  cries  and  signs  of 
their  masters  to  guide  a  flock  of  sheep  through  com¬ 
plicated  narrow  ways  into  the  respective  pens.  Here 
are  horses  dragging  waggon-loads  of  swine  fresh  from 
their  yards.  And  all  around  cheerfulness,  greetings 
and  good  fellowship,  with  a  vast  amount  of  that 
bonhomie ,  which  is  found  perhaps  in  a  more  marked 
degree  among  the  “  Knights  of  the  Cleaver  ”  than  in 
any  other  profession. 

After  going  through  the  relative  values  of  the 
various  steers  and  heifers,  and  arguing  their  points, 
both  for  and  against,  the  deal  was  generally  concluded 
by  a  smart  slap  in  the  hand,  and  then  out  came  the 
scissors  to  at  once  mark  the  cattle  with  the  old  family 
mark,  viz.,  a  Z  on  the  off-rump. 

One  salesman  sold  us  ten  fine  head  of  red  cattle, 
and  having  learned  that  they  were  to  assist  in 
filling  our  new  shop,  he,  being  a  retired  butcher  as 
well  as  an  old  friend,  for  fun,  told  his  drover  to 
untie  them.  When  they  rolled  off  down  the  alley- 
way,  he  must  needs  attract  attention  by  walking 
behind  them,  and  bawling  out,  “  Look  out,  there, 
mind  your  backs  !  These  supply  the  new  shop  in 

-  street  in  the  beautiful  town  of  B - ,  and  old 

Henry  will  require  a  ditto  repeato  like  ’um  next  week. 
O,  there,”  etc.,  etc. 
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When  the  deal  for  the  bullocks  had  been  completed, 
our  steps  were  directed  to  the  sheep  pens,  where 
Wethers,  Maids,  and  Ewes  were  classified  and  penned 
ready  for  inspection  and  sale.  Kents,  half-breds, 
Southdowns,  Norfolk  downs,  and  sometimes  a  few 
Hampshire  downs  (but  Kents  preponderating),  were 
viewed,  handled,  and  the  right  quantity  and  assort¬ 
ment  bargained  for  and  purchased.  Then  away  to 
the  alley  where  the  fat  calves  were  awaiting  the 
scissor’s  mark  of  the  individual  who  had  them  in 
price,  and  bargains,  to  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and 
the  salesman. 

How  quickly  does  time  pass.  Twenty-five  years 
ago!  Many,  aye  many  of  these  well-remembered, 
cherished  old  friends  have  gone  to  their  last  resting- 
place,  where  in  some  quiet  country  grave-yard,  or 
near  some  busy  town,  they  lie,  never  forgotten,  and 
surely  never  dead,  for  do  they  not  live  in  the  stalwart 
sons  they  leave  behind  them  to  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps,  and  to  manfully  take  up  the  position  they  used 
in  auld  lang  syne  to  hold  ? 

“  Shall  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot, 

And  never  brought  to  mind, 

We’ll  take  the  cup  of  kindness  yet 
For  the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne.” 

Opening  the  New  Shop. 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  that  we  opened  the  new  shop. 
The  weather  was  cold  and  bracing  for  the  time  of  year. 
You  may  be  sure  we  were  up  early,  and  had  everything 
in  apple-pie  order  before  the  shutters  were  down 
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that  morning.  Our  marble  front  was  neatly  dressed 
with  a  choice  selection  of  mutton,  beef,  veal,  pork  and 
lamb,  each  sort  in  its  allotted  place.  A  dish  of  beef 
sausages,  and  also  pork,  garnished  with  sprigs  of 
fresh  parsley,  and  flanked  by  a  pile  of  pickled  beef  and 
tongues  finished  off  the  slab.  Then  the  bright  steel 
rails  running  at  the  back  of  the  slab  and  across  the 
front  were  filled  with  hung  joints.  Left-handed  legs 
of  mutton  one  way,  right-handed  ones  the  other,  and 
the  same  with  shoulders,  loins  and  other  parts ;  each 
sort  of  meat  kept  together,  not  all  jumbled  up  as  I 
have  seen  it  in  some  shops,  but  hanging  neatly  and 
with  uniformity  :  an  ox-tail  peeping  out  here,  a 
specially  choice  cut  showing  there.  At  the  back  and 
sides  of  the  shop  were  hung  the  quarters  of  beef, 
bodies  of  mutton,  etc ;  three  rails  deep,  running  up 
nearly  to  the  ceiling,  and  each  rail  full  of  meat,  hanging 
clear  of  that  under  it,  the  whole  show  looking  like  the 
land  of  plenty. 

By  this  you  will  see,  that  for  an  ordinary  sized 
business  (many  would  call  it  small),  we  made  a  good 
show,  and  very  clean,  bright  and  tempting  it  looked. 
The  position  was  in  a  leading  thoroughfare,  with 
much  traffic  and  many  passers-by,  and  I  found  we 
soon  had  a  customer  or  two,  and  some  promises  of 
future  visits.  A  space  was  allotted  at  the  back 
of  the  shop  for  the  pay-office.  This  led  into  the 
parlour  behind,  which  was  fitted  up  for  booking  and 
for  general  use,  and  very  handy  these  little  parlour- 
offices  are,  for  you  may  there  take  your  repose  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  a  busy  morning’s  trade,  look  over 
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your  accounts  and  books,  glance  at  the  daily  paper, 
take  a  nap,  and  by  an  arrangement,  observe  (without 
being  observed),  and  also  be  quite  handy  if  particularly 
wanted. 

When  night  came  on,  and  the  gas  was  lit,  quite  a 
crowd  came  looking,  and  occasionally  a  customer 
turned  up,  who,  as  you  may  be  sure,  received  every 
attention,  and  was  solicited  for  an  order  for  the  week¬ 
end.  The  takings  that  day  were  very  small,  but  yet 
everything  seemed  to  promise  success,  and  on  the 
whole  I  retired  to  rest  that  identical  night  very  well 
pleased  with  the  result,  and  feeling  sure  that  the 
morrow  would  bring  still  more  satisfaction,  and  that 
the  next  day — the  butcher’s  great  day — Saturday, 
still  more  so. 


Satisfactory  Progress. 

The  business  thus  established  had  been  well  adver¬ 
tised,  and  good  support  from  the  public  seemed  certain. 
As  for  opposition,  there  was  none  worth  mentioning. 
On  every  hand  the  neighbourhood  was  large  and 
densely-populated,  the  population  being  mainly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  middle  classes,  and  of  working  people. 
Certainly  the  first  day’s  trade  was  small,  but  the  next 
was  much  better,  and  as  for  Saturday,  what  a 
trade  we  did  that  day  !  Booking,  £zy  ;  ready  cash 
taken,  £ 62 ,  and  as  cheerful  a  lot  of  customers  as  a 
man  could  wish  for.  This  was  indeed  a  capital  send-off, 
and  I  determined  to  keep  it  up,  and  to  improve  upon 
it.  After  a  few  weeks  I  found  that  Saturday  was  the 
great  day  for  business,  and  also  that,  during  the 
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morning,  the  trade  was  with  good  class  people.  After 
12.30  we  usually  cleaned  up  a  bit,  and  arranged  the 
front  to  suit  the  tastes  and  requirements  of  a  cheaper 
class  of  customers.  On  Saturdays,  after  mid-day, 
huge  piles  of  flanks,  briskets,  chucks,  and  clods,  cut 
up  into  suitable  sizes,  together  with  a  selection  of  veal, 
lamb,  mutton,  and  pork,  not  forgetting  that  excellent 
clearshop  the  piece  board,  made  up  an  assortment 
that  suited  the  various  members  of  the  shopping 
public,  and  a  customer  was  never  allowed  to  go  out 
or  away  without  being  served  with  something.  My 
young  men  had  strict  orders  that  in  the  event  of  their 
not  being  able  to  suit  their  customers,  they  were,  as  a 
last  resource,  to  call  me  forward,  and  hand  over  the 
customers  to  me,  and  as  a  rule  I  managed  to 
suit  them  with  something.  I  find  that  very  many 
young  men  give  up  heart  when  trying  to  serve  a  cus¬ 
tomer.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  latter  ought  not 
to  give  the  slightest  trouble,  but  take  whatever  is 
shown  them.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is  the  duty 
of  a  shopman  when  he  has  fidgety  customers  to  put  up 
with  them,  and  to  handle  them  with  tact,  and  then 
to  finish  by  making  a  sale,  and  dismissing  them  with 
politeness  and  thanks.  As  I  sat  with  my  dad  on  the 
close  of  that  first  Saturday,  smoking  a  pipe  and  chat¬ 
ting  over  the  day’s  events,  I  could  see  by  the  smile  of 
satisfaction  on  his  face  that  he  was  gratified  by  my 
efforts,  and  by  the  way  I  had  carried  on  the  work,  and  I 
determined  to  still  further  develop  the  trade  now  that 
winter  and  the  cold  weather  was  drawing  nigh. 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  First  Monday. 

“  Awake,  for  morning  in  the  bowl  of  night 
Has  flung  the  stone  that  puts  the  stars  to  flight.” 

Persian  Poet. 


ON  Monday  morning  we  were  astir  betimes. 
Myself,  my  shopman  and  a  lad  or  two  made  a 
start  by  busily  scouring  the  rails,  hooks  and 
tools  until  they  shone  again  ;  and  by  breakfast,  eight 
sharp,  the  shop  was  swept  and  garnished.  A  fresh 
stock  of  meat  filled  the  rails  :  a  body  or  three  sides  of 
beef,  half-a-score  of  sheep,  two  or  three  lambs  and  a 
pig.  All  the  offal  had  been  disposed  of  on  the  previous 
Saturday  night.  With  the  shop  smelling  sweetly  of 
clean  sawdust,  newly  thrown  down,  and  with  one  of 
my  sisters  in  the  office,  we  were  fit  and  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  by  8.30  a.m. 

There  still  remained  a  fair  sprinkling  of  summer 
visitors  in  the  town,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  we  did  an  extra  amount  of  business  and 
reaped  a  golden  harvest.  In  fact,  later  on  we  found 
that  the  rush  of  trade  during  the  season  proper 
was  sometimes  so  great  that  it  was  a  relief  to 
get  it  over  and  go  on  more  quietly.  Fresh 
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customers  gradually  swelled  our  ledger  accounts, 
and  at  last  we  secured  the  custom,  at  satisfactory 
prices,  of  a  large  institution  that  opened  quite  close 
to  our  shop.  These  people  took  a  lot  of  meat,  and 
other  cheap  eating-houses  also  came  and  took  many 
rough  parts,  which  it  is  always  desirable  to  get  rid  of. 
Their  motto  was,  “  Good  and  cheap,  and  plenty  of  it.” 
I  soon  found  I  had  a  good  all-round  trade,  and  could 
dispose  of  any  part  of  an  ox,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose 
to  the  end  of  the  tail.  Certainly  a  few  prime  joints  of 
beef,  or  any  other  choice  cuts,  hung  a  bit,  but  the 
west  end  shop  would  take  them,  and  in  fact  was  glad 
of  them  whenever  I  had  any  to  spare. 

Businesses  such  as  I  have  been  describing  are  very 
rare  now,  and  the  trade  generally  is  carried  on  quite 
differently  to  what  it  was  in  those  days.  Profits  are 
smaller,  competition  keener,  and  a  man  is  now  very 
lucky  if  he  can  kill  at  home  all  his  stock  and  dispose 
of  it  as  his  forefathers  did. 

Buying  Live  Stock. 

I  soon  had  applications  from  outlying  farms  to  go 
and  look  at  their  stock  with  a  view  to  purchase.  My 
sire  had  impressed  on  me  the  following  maxim  :  “  In 
cheap  times  buy  your  stock  at  market,  in  dear 
times  buy  it  where  you  can.”  However  this  may  be, 
we  usually  visited  the  farms,  and  on  many  a  bright 
afternoon  have  I  put  the  mare  in  harness,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  my  brother,  whose  experience  was  larger 
than  mine,  bowled  along  the  country  road,  and  called 
at  various  farms,  where  at  one  we  would  buy  a  beast 
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or  two,  and  at  another  a  fat  calf,  to  come  in  at  the 
week’s  end.  Then  we  would  go  on  again,  and  a  deal 
would  follow  for  a  yard  of  fine  fat  hogs  or  a  few  sheep. 
Much  business  has  been  done  in  this  way.  There 
were  very  few  auctioneers  about  then,  and  sale  yards 
had  not  been  established,  so  that  if  a  farmer  did  not 
care  to  send  his  stock  for  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to 
market,  he  was  glad  of  a  visit  from  us,  and  we  seldom 
left  without  having  made  a  deal.  Scarcely  a  day 
passed  without  us  hearing  of  something  worth  our 
while  to  buy,  and  we  usually  returned  with  a  calf 
in  the  square  business  cart  which  we  commonly  used, 
and  which,  if  not  very  handsome  to  look  at,  answered 
the  purpose  well,  and  was  generally  fairly  comfortable. 
I  do  not  think  anything  was  more  enjoyable,  or  more 
full  of  interest,  than  this  mode  of  buying  at  this 
time.  My  sister  was  at  her  post  in  the  office,  looking 
after  the  £  s.  d.,  my  shopman  in  charge  of  the  shop, 
and  the  killing  for  the  trade  to  follow  going  on  at  the 
same  time  as  we  were  buying  choice  stock  in  the 
country. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  being  asked  to  visit  Mr. 

S - ’s  farm  to  look  at  his  flock  of  lambs.  He  was  a 

good  breeder ;  the  lambs  looked  excellent,  and  I 
bought  them.  There  were  1  50  of  these  lambs,  twenty 
fat  sheep,  three  calves,  and  an  orchard  of  fruit,  and 
I  had  a  deal  all  round.  I  bid  him  so  much  for  the 
lot.  He  was  a  hard  old  nail,  but  after  a  lot  of  talking 
my  offer  was  accepted.  The  calves  we  took  home 
and  killed.  The  sheep  came  in  a  few  days  and  turned 
out  well.  The  lambs  were  divided,  half  fit  to  kill, 
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and  the  others  to  keep  on  through  the  winter.  These 
we  kept,  and  next  spring  they  were  turned  out  into 
the  rich  fattening  pastures  in  the  marshes.  As  for 
the  orchard,  I  sold  it  to  a  fruiterer  as  it  stood  (that  is, 
the  fruit  in  it  only).  That  deal  was  the  best  I  had  in 
that  year,  and  also  in  any  other.  Although  it  was  an 
exceptionally  good  year  for  lamb  and  mutton,  and 
consequently  a  glut  of  these  commodities  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  prices  we  made  were  good,  and  the  trade 
brisk. 

Sometimes,  when  we  did  not  require  all  that  we 
bought,  we  would  take  it  to  market,  and  so  make  a 
profit  that  way,  and  a  quick  turn-over. 

On  another  occasion  we  were  asked  to  go  and  buy 

some  beasts  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.  J - ,  a  man  known 

as  being  remarkably  shrewd,  and  not  easy  to  get  over 
by  any  means.  He  was  not  on  the  farm  himself 
when  we  called,  but  the  salesman  he  had  employed 
was,  if  anything,  a  trifle  more  cunning  than  his  master, 
and  anyone  would  have  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  to  take  a  rise  out  of  old  Jack  H - .  Never¬ 

theless,  as  runs  the  old  creed,  “  Nothing  venture,  noth¬ 
ing  have,”  so  we  looked  the  beasts  over  carefully. 
Five  steers  and  seven  big  fat  cows  they  were,  and, 
after  a  deal  of  talk,  we  bought  the  lot.  We  decided  to 
kill  the  steers,  and  take  the  cows  to  market  and  there 
try  for  a  profit.  When  we  arrived  home  that  evening 
and  acquainted  our  respected  parent  with  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  he  looked  very  solemn,  and  his  parting  words 
were  : — “  Well,  you  may  think  you  are  very  clever, 
buying  these  beasts,  but  if  you  are  clever  enough  to 
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get  the  best  side  of  old  Jacky  J - ,  and  old  John 

H — - — ,  you  deserve  a  silver  medal.” 

Next  morning  we  were  up  by  five  a.m.,  untied 
the  cows,  and  had  them  trucked  for  market  (ten 
miles  off)  by  the  eight  a.m.  train,  and  were  there  in 
good  time  for  trade.  A  clever  auctioneer  had  by  now 
established  a  stand  for  the  sale  of  stock,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  them  in  the  auction.  I  stood  behind 
those  beasts  and  watched  them  sold.  I  found  that 
they  did  not  require  any  of  my  help  for  this,  and  they 
realised  a  profit  of  £  1 1 .  So,  you  see,  we  earned  our 
medal.  I  don’t  think  we  ever  had  a  deal  of  this  kind 
without  being  something  to  the  good,  and,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  our  business,  it  proved  a  profitable 
employment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  First  Winter. 

“  Lose  this  day  loitering — ’twill  be  the  same  story 
To-morrow,  and  the  next  more  dilatory  ; 

The  indecision  brings  its  own  delays, 

And  days  are  lost  lamenting  over  days. 

Are  you  in  earnest  ?  Seize  this  very  minute, 

What  you  can  do,  or  dream  you  can,  begin  it. 

Only  engage,  and  then  the  mind  grows  heated — 

Begin,  and  then  the  work  will  be  completed.” 

— Mathews. 


TWILL  now  go  back  a  while  and  give  some  particulars 
of  my  first  winter  in  the  new  shop.  It  proved 
a  very  severe  old-fashioned  winter.  However, 
everything  was  going  on  in  a  prosperous  way,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  work  for  all.  I  found  that  my  best 
customers  at  this  time  of  year  were  the  working-men, 
who  either  came  themselves  or  sent  their  wives,  or 
better  still,  came  together  and  purchased  their  good- 
sized  piece  of  chuck  or  what  not,  as  regularly  as  clock¬ 
work.  I  started  a  Christmas  Meat  Club  [absolutely  the 
first  ever  held  in  the  town),  and  by  dint  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  and  also  by  bringing  it  under  the  customers’ 
notice,  I  got  a  strong  lot  of  regular  payers  in  it.  That 
Christmas  I  had  127  members,  with  various  amounts 
ranging  from  half-a-crown  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
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shillings.  This  not  only  kept  the  customers  together, 
but  proved  a  great  help  to  the  Christmas  trade,  and 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  ordinary  trade,  charities, 
corporation  gifts,  and  so  on,  clearly  showed  me  that  I 
should  require  my  shop  charged  chock-a-block  full  of 
meat  to  meet  the  requirements.  Being  short-handed 
just  then  I  did  not  go  to  market,  my  sire  purchasing 
all  that  I  required. 

What  a  grand  lot  of  cattle  he  did  buy,  to  be  sure. 
He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  and  after  he  had 
cast  his  eyes  over  a  beast  and  handled  it,  he  was  not 
many  pounds  out  in  his  surmise  of  what  its  weight 
would  be  when  it  was  scaled.  On  several  occasions 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  at  fat  cattle  shows, 
and  many  a  tribute  to  his  memory  do  I  often  hear  from 
old  boys  who  knew  him,  and  who  still  remember  his 
qualifications  and  knowledge  regarding  judgment  of 
live  stock.  One  particular  purchase  comprised  some 
large,  prime,  black-polled  Aberdeen  Scots,  a  few  Blue- 
Greys  ;  they  cost  a  lot  of  money — somewhere  about  £40 
a-piece.  We  were  very  pleased  with  them,  and  had 
them  walked  through  the  town — to  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them. 

The  trade  turned  out  as  I  had  anticipated,  and  fully 
up  to  our  expectations.  A  merry  family  gathering 
met  on  Christmas  Day  to  dine  together,  and  one  and 
all  felt  pleased  and  satisfied  with  the  business  done, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  us  by  the  public  for 
whom  we  had  catered,  and  we  felt  we  honestly  deserved 
all  the  satisfaction  we  had  gained  by  our  attention  to 
their  requirements,  and  to  our  business.  I  cannot  now 
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quite  call  to  mind  whether  it  was  that  Christmas  or 
the  following  one,  but  I  know  I  had  an  extremely  clear 
shop  by  eleven  p.m.  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  in  fact* 
took  the  cake  for  the  best  all-round  Christmas  trade 
and  the  clearest  shop  in  the  town,  and  I  can  also 
tell  you  the  reason  why  I  was  so  successful — it  was 
grit  and  energy.  Believe  me,  there  is  no  disgrace  in 
honest  labour.  What  satisfaction  is  there  in  standing 
still  if  trade  is  dull  ?  Look  around  for  means  to  im¬ 
prove  it.  Think  and  act.  Put  that  active  brain  that  you 
have  been  endowed  with  to  work,  and  do  something. 
Put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Fill  your  shop  with 
stock,  and  as  you  look  round  it  cry,  “  It  shall  be  sold." 
Advertise  judiciously;  circularise  your  neighbour¬ 
hood  ;  buy  well  that  you  may  sell  well  ;  make  your 
shop  attractive,  and  ticket  a  few  special  lines.  Invite 
the  public  to  do  business,  and  serve  them  so  that  you 
know  they  will  come  again.  Make  it  appear  that  you 
are  busy,  even  if  you  are  not.  Make  a  noise  ;  find 
something  to  do,  and  avoid  standing  still  with  your 
arms  folded,  and  remember  that  “  God  helps  those 
that  help  themselves.” 

Of  the  establishing  and  building  up  of  this  business 
much  could  I  write,  and  many  numerous  incidents, 
both  grave  and  gay,  could  I  relate.  Of  how  trade 
fluctuated  ;  of  dull  times  ;  of  the  many  schemes  that 
were  formulated,  and  brought  to  successful  conclusions, 
to  improve  and  increase  commerce  ;  of  the  different 
wheezes  to  advertise  and  cause  the  susceptible  British 
public  to  flock  to  the  shop  in  hundreds  and  lay  their 
money  out  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  profit 
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to  the  writer  ;  of  the  awful  row  we  created  in  dull, 
quiet  times,  by  dashing  the  brass  weights  into  the'brass 
scale  pan,  kicking  the  trays  over,  blowing  the  bugle, 
etc.  ;  of  the  bogus  fights  and  quarrels  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  man  opposite  ;  of  the  crowds  that  collected  to 
see  the  meat  “  given  away.”  Then  the  stentorian 
voice  outside,  heard  from  one  end  of  the  street  to  the 
other  :  “  Damage  done  by  fire  and  water  ;  it  must, 
it  shall  be  sold.  Hurry  up,  hurry  up  !  kill  another 
bullock,  we  shall  not  have  half  enough  !  This  side, 
ladies,  this  side  ;  first  turning  to  the  right,  and  no 
stiles  to  get  over  !  There  you  are,  sir.  Weigh  up 
again  at  six  and  four,  or  have  this  at  five  and  eight- 
Make  yourself  quite  at  home,  and  stop  as  long  as  you 
used  to.”  Behaviour  of  this  kind  always  appertaining 
only  to  sharp  Saturday’s  trade  in  the  evening. 

One  could  work  like  a  little  horse  in  those  days, 
from  six  a.m.  to  past  eleven  p.m.  and  enjoy  it.  The 
seventeen  hours  were  nothing  but  an  entertainment, 
and  flew  by  on  golden  wings.  Work  and  laughter, 
fun  and  profit,  so  the  world  rolls  on.  Stick  to  it,  lads, 
and  do  it  whilst  young,  for  there’s  nothing  half  so 
sweet  as  the  golden  age  of  youth  and  strength,  and 
that’s  the  period  with  a  young  tradesman  to  build 
up  a  business,  anything  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou¬ 
sand  a  week  return,  according  to  the  ability  and 
intelligence  of  the  principal. 

Many  were  the  practical  jokes  we  played,  and  the 
week-end  seldom  came  round  without  a  little  excite¬ 
ment  of  some  kind  or  other.  I  will  relate  one 
instance. 
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Amongst  my  customers  was  one,  Lambourne,  a 
good  old  sort  as  the  saying  goes,  but  in  selecting  his 
Sunday  joint,  faddy  and  fidgety,  and  very  difficult 
to  please,  and  often  impossible  to  serve,  being  apt, 
after  giving  a  lot  of  trouble,  to  tail  off  without  buying, 
and  deliberately  go  over  to  the  man  opposite,  buy  his 
his  joint,  pay  his  money,  and  toddle  off  with  it  under 
his  arm,  and  then  look  across  and  laughing  sing  out, 
“  Good  night,  sweet  William.” 

Now  it  happened  that  an  old  friend  of  mine  had 
some  time  previously  presented  my  wife  with  a  twenty- 
pound  basket  of  purple  hot-house  grapes  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  size  and  quality,  and  if  offered  for  sale 
making  nearly  4s.  per  pound.  As  we  neither  of  us 
cared  for  this  fruit,  she  converted  it  into  wine,  and 
the  brew  was  carried  out  according  to  an  old  family 
recipe,  the  only  extra  addition  to  it  being  some  fine 
old  Cognac  added  to  help  the  keeping  and  improve 
the  flavour  thereof. 

This  wine  was,  when  fit,  duly  bottled,  corked,  and 
put  away.  One  Saturday  night,  feeling  I  required  a 
little  liquid  refreshment,  I  called  for  a  glass  tumbler 
of  this  identical  wine,  and  being  very  thirsty,  and 
finding  the  flavour  of  it  exceptionally  good,  I  first 
drank  a  bumper  to  the  Queen,  and  another  to  the  rest 
of  the  royal  family.  Going  back  to  resume  business 
in  the  shop,  there  stood  my  old  friend  Richard,  harder 
to  suit  than  ever,  and  finishing  up  by  having  a  dozen 
different  joints  weighed,  and  then  going  off  unsuited 
to  the  man  opposite,  but  Jeaving  behind  him,  lying 
on  the  block,  a  bag  full  of  very  early  choice  vegetables — 
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custard  marrows,  tomatoes,  mushrooms,  etc.  In  a 
trice  I  took  his  vegetables  from  out  the  bag,  and  in 
their  place  put  a  quantity  of  mutton  fat  trimmings 
and  rough  from  the  waste  fat  tub,  and  walking  over 
to  him  recalled  to  him  that  he  had  forgotten  his  bag 
by  leaving  it  behind  in  my  shop.  Words  cannot 
express  his  politeness  and  thanks  to  me  for  the  trouble 
he  had  occasioned,  etc.  Eleven-fifteen  p.m.  came, 
and  the  shop  was  shut  up  and  closed  safely  for  the 
night.  My  old  friend  had  evidently,  on  reaching 
home,  wondered  what  on  earth  he  had  got  that 
smelt  so  unsavoury,  and  turning  out  his  bag  of  quon¬ 
dam  early  vegetables,  found  they  had  turned  into  a 
mass  of  corrupted  fat  trimmings.  Away  he  came  ;  I 
was  taking  a  pipe  quietly  in  my  sitting-room  over  the 
shop,  when  by  the  violent  pealing  of  the  door-bell 
and  the  animated  flow  of  language  I  heard,  I  judged 
my  man  had  returned  to  put  things  right. 

Bang,  bang,  bang,  went  his  fist  on  the  shutters, 
“  William,  give  me  my  early  vegetables.”  Sympathetic 
friends  and  passers-by  gathered  round,  and  at  last  I 
put  my  head  out  of  the  window,  demanding  what  all 
the  noise  was  about.  “  Give  me  my  vegetables,” 
said  he,  shaking  his  fist  at  me.  “Wait  a  minute,” 
said  I,  “  just  where  you  are,  I’ll  give  you  vege¬ 
tables.”  I  then  delivered  him  a  lecture  on  the  ihiquity 
of  giving  much  undue  trouble,  and  gravely  told 
him  that  no  doubt  the  fates  had  changed  his  vege¬ 
tables  into  fat  as  a  punishment  for  being  faddy.  “  Rot,” 
said  he  ;  “  I  must  have  them  for  Sunday’s  dinner.” 
“  Wait  a  bit,”  said  I.  Quickly  I  ran  to  the  shop  and 
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filled  a  pail  with  brine  from  the  pickling  tanks,  and 
slipping  up  with  it  approached  the  window.  “  You 
there  ?  ”  said  I.  “  Yes,”  said  he.  “  Then  take  it,”  said 
I,  and  emptied  the  brine  over  the  wrong  man ! 

Then  there  was  a  row  and  no  mistake.  Things 
simmered  down  at  last,  and  on  the  assurance  that  I 
would  see  them  in  the  morning,  they  all  retired  to 
their  respective  homes.  We  met  next  morning, 
looking  a  bit  sheepish,  but  were  soon  on  the  old  friendly 
terms.  I  offered  to  supply  the  “  wrong  man  ”  with 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  but  he  clapped  me  on  the  back 
and  absolutely  refused.  “  I  enjoyed  the  fun,”  said 
he,  “  so  that’s  all  right.”  But  the  best  advice  I  can 
give,  my  readers,  as  a  finish  up  to  this  anecdote, 
is,  don’t  drink  too  much  home-brewed  when  heated 
with  trade  and  excited  with  a  rush  of  business,  or 
it  may  lead  you  into  more  trouble  than  it  did  me. 

Pork  Trade  Included. 

Time  went  rolling  on,  and  after  a  very  busy  and 
prosperous  summer,  trade  became  slack  after  the 
departure  of  the  visitors.  The  reaction  from  being- 
very  busy  to  being  rather  dull  seemed  peculiar,  and 
took  a  week  or  two  to  settle  down  to.  I  could  see  by 
the  situation  of  the  business,  and  by  the  class  of  people 
that  came,  that  in  the  fall,  and  throughout  the  winter 
a  good  trade  in  pork  could  be  done.  Having  a  free 
hand,  I  decided  to  go  in  for  it,  and  to  make  special 
shows  and  advertisements  for  this  department.  At 

A - there  was  always  a  good  selection  to  be  obtained, 

and  by  regular  attendance  I  soon  got  to  know  the 
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best  sorts  to  buy,  and  the  best  men  to  buy  them  from. 
Nothing  used  to  please  me  better  than  to  buy  the  v ery 
largest  hogs  I  could  find.  At  that  period  they  could 
be  bought  very  cheaply  in  comparison  with  their  value 
now,  and  a  good  twenty-score  hog  would  pay  as  much 
profit  as  a  beast.  Neat  roasters  and  moderate  sized 
ones  were,  of  course,  also  purchased,  so  that  all  sizes 
were  on  sale.  When  I  first  started  adding  pork  to 
the  trade  already  done,  it  was  generally  two  or  three 
useful  sized  pigs,  and  one  very  large  one  per  week  that 
were  purchased  by  me  ;  but  finding  this  stock  went 
off  very  quickly,  I  soon  doubled  and  trebled  it,  and 
many  a  week  have  I  disposed  of  fourteen  roasters  and 
four  or  five  very  large  hogs,  this  being  quite  as  much 
and  even  more  than  any  retail  pork  butcher  in  the  town 
got  through.  But  give  me  a  good  big  hog,  the  bigger 
the  better.  There  is  some  fun  in  cutting  such  up, 
especially  when  you  have  bought  it  well,  and  know 
that  every  pound  is  being  sold  at  a  good  profit.  It 
was  a  standing  joke  on  my  part  to  remark,  as  I  stepped 
into  the  pig  market :  “  Now  then  !  who’s  got  a  hog 
as  big  as  Canterbury  Cathedral  for  sale?  I’m  a 
buyer.”  “  Well,”  some  old  pig-man  would  say  : 
“  I  haven’t  got  one  quite  so  large,  but  here’s  one 
nearly  as  big;  buy  that.”  I  used  to  give  from  £5 
to  £ 9  for  such,  but  they  were  generally  cheap,  and 
allowed  a  full  profit.  I  remember  they  came  in  very 
plentifully  one  winter,  and  I  gauged  the  pork  trade  to 
its  very  fullest  extent,  by  seeing  how  much  it  was 
possible  to  dispose  of.  Seven  of  the  largest  hogs  I 
could  find,  and  the  usual  consignment  of  smaller 
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ones,  in  conjunction  with  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  made  up 
a  clinking  week’s  trade,  and  kept  all  hands  busy  and 
the  business  thriving.  Many  an  old-fashioned  pork 
butcher  would  say  to  me  at  market :  “  However  do 
you  get  rid  of  it  ?  What  do  you  do  with  it  ?  ”  etc., 
etc.  But  I  kept  my  own  counsel.  I  knew  how  to 
dispose  of  it  advantageously,  and  that  was  sufficient 
for  me. 

Perhaps,  however,  my  reader  is  curious,  and  also 
wonders  how  it  was  disposed  of.  Listen,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  remember  that 
trade  was  easier  to  do,  and  opposition  not  so  keen  as 
at  the  present  time.  No  foreign  meat  worth  men¬ 
tioning  was  about.  Also  many  of  the  butchers  that 
existed  in  those  days  were  careless  and  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much.  The  worse  trade  got,  the  more 
apathetic  they  became.  Independence  in  business  is 
all  very  fine,  but  it  often  drives  a  would-be  customer 
from  your  shop  into  your  neighbour’s,  the  owner  of 
which  is  not  independent.  But  to  proceed.  How 
to  dispose  of  a  big  hog  ?  Cut  it  up  into  joints.  Take 
all  the  flair  and  the  lean  kidney  out.  Cut  off  the  back 
fat,  leaving  the  neck  and  loins  cut  fairly  short  and 
leanish.  Lay  the  neck  and  loins  on  your  marble 
slab,  and  ticket  them  as  reasonably  as  you  can  afford. 
Take  a  leg,  bone  it  out,  and  prepare  for  sausages. 
Take  another  leg  and  hand,  bone  it  out,  and  prepare 
for  those  large  smoked  and  cooked  breakfast  sausages 
made  and  put  into  weasands  (jis.  per  lb.  I  used  to 
obtain,  or  is.  each).  If  you  make  these  correctly  you 
will  soon  get  noted  for  them,  and  they  will  find  a 
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ready  sale.  Next  take  the  head  and  bone  it  out. 
Remove  the  rind  and  cut  the  rest  up  into  slices  ; 
then  take  the  rind  oft  a  spring  or  belly,  and  cut 
that  up  into  slices.  Bone  all,  using  a  sharp  knife 
or  chopper,  and  mind  and  cut  clean.  If  this  looks, 
or  is,  a  trifle  too  fat,  mix  some  pieces  of  neck  of 
beef,  or  anything  lean,  and  dress  a  good  large  slanting 
piece  board  with  it.  Garnish  with  a  sprig  or  two 
of  parsley,  and  ticket  at  sixpence  per  pound.  As 
you  dispose  of  these  from  the  board,  refill  again, 
and  after  getting  rid  of  all  the  roughest  you  can 
start  into  the  thick  end  of  the  neck  and  through 
the  blade-bone.  The  best  joints  are  sure  to  sell.  We 
used  to  find  a  difficulty  in  preparing  the  piece-boards 
quickly  enough  at  the  week-end.  One  customer 
would  take  three  pounds,  another  five  or  six  pounds 
on  a  Saturday  evening,  and  I  have  had  as  many  as 
half-a-dozen  boards  kept  ready  dressed  for  the  front, 
and  so  constantly  kept  it  replenished  until  sold  out. 
Sometimes  the  leg  would  go  to  the  board,  and  in  this 
case  the  foot  and  hock  were  cut  off  and  pickled,  and 
the  rest  was  divided  up  like  a  top  piece  of  beef.  The 
marrow  bone  on  the  silver,  and  the  aitch-bone  being 
sawn  and  neatly  and  fairly  divided  on  to  each  half, 
and  these  portions  made  a  lot  of  lean  slices  that  worked 
off  a  good  bit  of  some  rougher  part,  or  any  odds  and 
ends  of  mutton  and  beef.  Mind,  it  was  no  use  roughly 
slashing  them  up,  and  throwing  them  on  to  the  board 
anyhow.  They  will  never  sell  like  that.  There  is 
art  in  everything,  and  a  piece-board  well  arranged 
looks  very  nice,  and  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference, 
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besides  accounting  for  a  pile  of  sixpences  and  shillings 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  rinds,  with  the  portions 
of  fat  adhering,  were  cut  or  chopped  up,  and  sold 
with  the  rough  fat,  and  no  complaint  was  ever  made 
if  it  was  mixed  in  moderation  with  other  fat,  suet, 
etc.  The  large  pieces  of  back  fat,  sometimes  very 
heavy  and  from  three  to  four  inches  thick,  were 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  a  little  petre,  and  blocked 
down  in  pickling  tanks  to  be  sold  later  on.  If  pro¬ 
perly  pickled  they  will  keep  good  for  years.  When 
I  had  got  three  or  four  large  tanks  full,  I  would  bring 
it  before  the  notice  of  country  general  shops,  and 
never  found  any  difficulty  in  selling  it  at  a  profit. 
Sometimes  I  received  orders  for  it  from  London  game- 
dealers,  to  use  for  larding  certain  game.  We  sold  a 
fair  quantity  ourselves  to  go  with  rabbits,  or  to  eat 
with  an  ox-heart,  and  if  any  countryman  knew  that 
we  had  got  thick  fat  pork  well  pickled,  he  would 
probably  drop  in  and  buy  five  or  six  pounds  at  a  time. 
The  colder  the  weather  the  better  it  sold.  The  flairj 
or  flead,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  found  a  ready  sale 
with  people  who  required  it  to  help  to  prepare  the 
real  genuine  home-made  lard,  and  also  to  pastrycooks 
to  make  their  pastry  crust  or  flare-cakes  ;  and,  if 
ever  I  got  hung  up  with  it,  I  used  to  have  the  pig 
bladders  saved,  render  it  down,  put  it  into  them,  and 
there  is  your  real  best  quality  pure  bladder  lard,  nine- 
pence  per  pound.  Many  a  time  have  I  bought  these  hogs 
to  cost  threepence  per  pound  (but  only  at  times),  so  they 
were  bound  to  pay.  I  have  now  fully  explained  how  I 
disposed  of  the  “  Gintleman  that  pays  the  rint.” 
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Occasionally  we  hear  or  read  of  extraordinary 
monster  pigs  ;  as  a  rule  the  account  is  culled  from  an 
American  source,  and  I  should  say  is  probably  correct. 
Given  time,  and  the  right  feeding  and  attention,  and 
the  right  class  of  animal,  no  reason  exists  why  a  pig 
should  not  become  of  enormous  size,  and  the  weight 
of  a  large  fat  ox.  I  have  killed  them  from  thirty  to 
thirty-two  score  dead  weight,  or  in  pounds,  600  to 
640.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  the  great  aim  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  was  to  produce  the  largest  sized  animals  that 
time  and  feeding  could  accomplish.  With  bullocks 
such  beasts  are  most  wasteful  from  a  practical  butcher’s 
point  of  view,  and  are  justly  termed  “  soap  box  ” 
types  of  wastefulness  ;  but  with  pigs  it  does  not  so 
much  signify,  as  a  ready  trade  exists  for  all  parts  of  a 
pig,  and  the  many  productions  of  charcutierie ,  or 
the  pork  trade,  bring  into  requirement  pretty  well 
every  part  of  a  pig,  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the 
end  of  his  tail ;  even  his  blood  and  entrails  being  con¬ 
verted  into  edible  dainties.  Frank  Buckland,  the  great 
naturalist,  student  and  writer,  in  his  excellent  work 
entitled,  Curiosities  of  Natural  History  (a  most  inter¬ 
esting  book),  writing  of  the  year  1867  states:  “Of 
course  I  went  to  the  Cattle  Show,  and  having  seen 
the  fat  beasts  adjourned  to  the  shows  outside,  which, 
to  me,  is  always  great  fun.  In  one  of  the  shows  I 
saw  a  sheep,  in  excellent  health,  that  had  a  pair  of 
extra  legs  growing  out  of  its  left  shoulder,  they  did 
not  touch  the  ground,  and  were  not  used  for  progres¬ 
sion  ;  but  I  have  a  live  pig  lately  presented  to  me  by 
my  friend  G.  B.  Bruce,  Esq.,  that  has  eight  feet,  so 
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that  I  can  beat  this  six-footed  sheep.  I  then  paid 
twopence  to  see  the  ‘  Monster  Pig,’  and  he  was  indeed 
a  monster.  The  handbill  described  him  as  follows  : — 

THE  GREATEST  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD 
TO  BE  SEEN  ALIVE, 

A  MONSTER  PIG!!! 

FED  ON  BEACHE’S  FARINACEOUS  FOOD. 

Stands  4ft.  6in.  in  height,  and  12ft.  long.  Weight 
200  stone.  Girth  8ft.  6in.  He  must  be  seen  to  be 

believed. 

The  monster  is  still  growing  fast,  being  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  is  considered  by  competent  judges  to 
make  full  300  stone.*  The  owner  challenges  the 
world  for  his  equal. 

Proprietor  of  this  Wonder  : 

Mr.  J.  CRUXTON,  Brown  Jug  Inn,  Salop  Street,  Dudley. 

“  The  beast  was  more  like  a  hippopotamus  than  a 
pig,  and  if  I  had  not  seen  it  I  could  scarcely  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  pig  could  have  attained  such  a  large 
size.  Whether  Beache’s  Food  had,  or  had  not,  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it,  of  course,  I  cannot  say.  The  pig 
was  lying  down  on  his  side,  and  when  I  went  to  touch 
him  he  uttered  a  sharp  grunt,  like  a  disagreeable  old 
gentleman  disturbed  in  his  after-dinner  nap.  I, 
nevertheless,  managed  to  run  a  measuring  tape  down 
his  back  from  the  tip  of  his  nose  to  the  root  of* his  tail, 
and  found  his  measurement  to  be  nine  feet,  his  tail 
was  very  long,  and  reminded  me  much  of  the  stick  of 

*  No  doubt  the  showman  of  the  above  pig  threw  the  hatchet  con¬ 
siderably  in  estimating  that  in  the  future  the  pig  would  reach  300 
stone,  which  is  utterly  absurd  and  impossible,  and  to  be  looked  at  only 
from  a  showman’s  point  of  view. — Author. 
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a  hunting  crop.  Reader,  measure  out  nine  feet  on 
the  floor  or  garden  walk,  and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  size  of  this  enormous  animal.  From  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  pig,  I  should  say  he  was  not  far  short  of 
the  weight  described  in  the  handbill.  Some  coster¬ 
monger  lads  came  in  while  I  was  in  the  show.  '  My 
eye,  Jim,’  said  one  to  his  comrade;  ‘what  prime 
’ams  he  would  make.  Why,  he  must  be  a  misery  to 
hisself.’ 

“  I  never  saw  another  pig  as  large  as  this,  but  I  have 
heard  of  one.  When  lately  surveying  an  oyster  bed 
at  Poole  harbour,  I  found  hanging  up  over  the  fire¬ 
place  of  a  cottage  an  old-fashioned  print,  with  the 
following  particulars  printed  underneath  :  ‘  The 

Yorkshire  hog,  9ft.  ioin.  long,  8ft.  round  the  body, 
stands  12^  hands  (4ft.  2in.),  is  four  years  old,  weighs 
i,344lbs.,  or  160  stone  at  eight  pounds  to  the  stone, 
or  ninety-six  stone  at  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone ; 
he  would  have  fed  up  to  a  much  greater  weight  were 
he  not  so  often  raised  up  to  exhibit  his  stature.  The 
proprietors  have  gained  by  admittance  to  view  him, 
in  three  years,  £3,000.  Bred  by  Benjamin  Rowley, 
Red  House,  near  Doncaster  ;  fed  by  Joseph  Hudson, 
on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Beaumont,  of  Breton  Hall.’ 
The  date  upon  the  picture  is  1809;  Pollard,  Spital- 
fields,  London. 

“  The  present  owner  of  the  picture  of  this  pig  told 
me  that  it  formerly  hung  in  the  ‘  Farmers’  Room  ’ 
at  the  Bull' s  Head,  Poole.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
pig  of  1809  coincides  in  weight,  stature,  etc.,  pretty 
nearly  to  the  pig  of  1 867.” 


CHAPTER  V. 


Additional  Trade  and  Thrift. 

“  Prepare  yourself  for  the  world  as  the  athletes  of  old  used 
to  do  for  their  exercises  ;  oil  your  mind  and  your  manners  to 
give  them  the  necessary  suppleness  and  flexibility  ;  strength 
alone  will  not  do.” — Chesterfield. 


J  GREATLY  increased  the  pork  trade  by  obtaining  a 
first-class  recipe  for  curing  and  making  breakfast 
bacon,  drafts  and  hams,  both  pale-cured  and 
smoked.  I  remember  when  I  cut  out  my  first  ham, 
I  did  not  quite  know  how  to  manipulate  the  knife. 
I  wanted  to  cut  long  hams  of  the  approved  and 
high-class  shape.  Accordingly  I  bought  a  ham  that 
pleased  my  fancy  at  a  grocer’s,  laid  it  on  the  block 
for  a  pattern,  and  soon  had  a  batch  ready  for  the 
curing  tanks,  with  my  own  name  branded  on  the 
back  of  each  one.  All  were  cut  from  extra  prime 
farmers’-fed  hogs,  about  160  pounds  each  dead-weight. 
The  drafts  I  neatly  trimmed  and  cut  flank  end  off, 
and  these  made,  when  cut  and  dried,  most  excellent 
bacon,  and  by  introducing  this  I  soon  had  a  ready 
demand  at  a  good  price.  See  how  easily  a  160  pound 
body  of  pork  is  disposed  of  : — 

The  two  legs  cut  off  for  hams. 

The  two  briskets  or  drafts  for  bacon. 

The  two  best  ends  and  backs  for  back-bacon. 
The  two  chaps  for  bath-chaps. 
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This  only  leaves  the  thick  end  of  neck  and  the  trim¬ 
mings,  and  these  come  in  excellently  for  fresh  pork 
sausages. 

Recipes  for  all  these  various  dishes,  and  how  to  cure 
ham,  and  make  bacon,  etc.,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  where  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  full 
instructions  how  to  deal  with  each  article.  I  hope 
that  when  my  readers  have  a  business  of  their  own 
they  will  find  my  wrinkles  helpful.  All  this  kind  of 
work  will. help  over  slack  times,  keep  the  trade  going, 
bring  in  extra  profit  as  well  as  extra  work,  and  will 
make  a  business,  that  otherwise  might  at  certain 
seasons  be  a  dull  one,  a  busy  one.  I  am  only  treating 
briefly  of  pork  as  an  addition  to  the  family  butcher’s 
trade.  Supposing  you  intended  going  in  for  it  in  a 
large  way,  it  would  then  develop  into  a  small  goods 
or  bacon  factory,  comprising  large  buildings  and 
expensive  machinery  in  which  to  scientifically  treat 
the  various  products,  and  thus  become  a  distinct  and 
separate  business  of  a  wholesale  nature. 

Thrift. 

An  old  saying  in  the  trade  is  :  “  Any  fool  can  sell 
a  leg  of  mutton  or  a  rump  steak,  but  it  wants  a  good 
man  to  sell  a  scrag  end  or  a  chuck  of  beef.”  At  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  we  used  to  consider  that  a  sheep 
was  sold  if  we  had  disposed  of  the  shoulders  and  neck. 
The  other  parts  were  bound  to  sell.  I  think  the 
same  applies  all  round.  If  the  carver  at  the  dining- 
table  carves  all  the  worst  portions  off  the  joint,  the 
best  ‘will  not  be  wasted,  no  fear  of  that  !  But  really 
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the  most  clever  man  at  the  trade  is  he  who  can  give 
attention  to  every  detail  appertaining  to  the  business, 
and  who  can  cut  for,  and  serve  low-class  customers 
equally  as  well  as  high-class  ones.  He  must  be  as 
careful  in  suiting  a  small  customer  as  a  large  one,  must 
be  merry  with  children,  courteous  to  his  equals,  polite 
and  deferential  to  his  superiors,  and  yet  have  the  power 
to  deal  firmly  and  justly  with  all,  and  so  manage  to 
suit  them,  that  they  go  out  only  to  return  again  and 
again.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  persuade  customers  into 
having  what  they  have  made  up  their  minds  not  to 
have  before  entering  the  shop.  They  depart,  annoyed 
at  having  been  talked  into  having  something  that  they 
do  not  require,  and  will  probably  prefer  not  to  be 
served  by  that  shopman  the  next  time.  When  you 
perceive  a  customer  is  dead-set  against  a  thing,  stop 
and  go  for  something  else.  Handle  them  into 
thinking  they  are  having  all  their  own  way,  whilst  in 
reality  you  are  having  all  yours. 

Every  young  man  who  is  working  to  the  end  that 
he  shall  one  day  have  his  own  business,  should  study 
Thrift.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  be 
narrow-minded  and  stingy,  but  rather  should  enjoy 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  good  company  to  a  right  and 
sensible  extent.  Thus  he  should  be  able  to  mix  with 
ease  among  his  fellows,  and  to  hold  up  his  hepd  with 
the  best  of  them.  Don’t  forget  that  our  trade  is  more 
of  a  craft  than  some  may  often  think.  Sound  judgment 
and  the  high  standard  of  excellence  appertaining  to 
it  can  only  be  attained  by  diligence,  keen  observation 
and  intelligence.  Many  a  time  in  my  career  have 
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I  employed  butchers  to  work  with  me  who  may  per¬ 
haps  have  seen  better  days,  or  who  have  been  put  into 
a  business  by  an  indulgent  father,  and  failed  in  their 
efforts  to  make  it  answer.  Observe  such  men  !  Per¬ 
ceive  how  they  execute  their  duties  ;  note  their  failings, 
and  you  will  soon  see  how  to  account  for  their  failure. 
The  little  things  that  a  clever  craftsman  observes  and 
follows  out,  the  man  that  failed  found  too  much 
bother.  Where  the  one  steadily  forged  his  way  ahead, 
and  acted  thriftily  by  looking  after  the  hundred  and 
one  little  things  that  contribute  so  much  to  success, 
the  other  would  not  trouble  about,  and  consequently, 
after  twenty  years,  the  former  found  himself  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  accumulated  profits  of  that  time,  while  the 
latter  was  minus,  and  showed  a  “  duck’s  egg  ”  in  his 
account.  If  a  thing  is  worth  doing  it  is  worth  doing 
well.  The  points  gained  may  not  show  in  a  year,  or 
even  in  two,  but  persisted  in,  they  give  a  finish  to  a 
man’s  work,  and  in  the  long  run  help  considerably  to 
a  good  and  substantial  amount  of  extra  profit.  Thrift 
can  be  practised  in  many  ways,  and  one  of  these  is 
the  ability  to  save.  Start  saving  something,  no  matter 
how  little.  Put  by  each  week  what  you  can  afford, 
for  “  ilka  mickle  makes  a  muckle.”  A  good  plan  is  to 
pay  into  a  good  Building  Society  or  a  Savings  Bank. 
When  the  time  comes  your  nest-egg  will  come  in 
handy,  and  will  probably  be  the  means  of  giving  you 
a  start  in  life.  Betting  is  a  fool’s  game  ;  don’t  do  it  ! 
If  you  find  your  means  allow  of  it,  insure  your  life  in 
a  good  office  for  as  much  as  you  can  afford.  The 
younger  you  start  the  less  the  premium  is,  and  you  can 
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arrange  to  draw  out  the  full  amount  when  you  reach 
a  certain  age  if  you  are  alive,  while  in  the  event  of 
death  your  widow  takes  it.  There  is  nothing  like 
putting  something  by  for  a  rainy  day.  One  never 
knows  what  may  happen.  A  man  may  have  ill-health, 
or  ill-luck,  or  adversities  may  come  unexpectedly.  But 
if  he  has  been  thrifty,  then,  when  things  take  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  he  is  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  can  weather  the  storm  until  it  has  passed  over,  and 
he  is  once  more  enabled  to  steer  his  craft  through  the 
breakers  of  adversity  into  the  calm  and  serene  ocean 
of  prosperity.  But 

Always  look  on  the  sunny  side, 

Although  life  chequer’d  be  ; 

A  gladsome  heart  bids  care  depart 
And  time  pass  cheerily. —  Old  Song, 


:  CHAPTER  VI. 

ft 

Is  Marriage  a  Failure  ? 

“  All  women  are  beautiful  excepting  those  that  are  abso¬ 
lutely  repulsive;” — Anon. 

“  In  :the  spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to 
thoughts  of  love.” — Tennyson. 


MARRIAGE  is  most  essential  to  a  thriving  young 
tradesman,  especially  when  he  finds  himself 
in  a  position  to  maintain  a  wife.  Besides, 
does  she  not  take  a  double  position,  and  fulfil  it  nobly 
by  looking  after  her  husband’s  interests  and  his 
domestic  comforts  ?  Let  the  wife  be  in  the  office, 
and  the  husband  in  the  shop,  and  if  they  work  together 
and  both  row  in  the  same  boat,  they  will  get  on  and 
do  well.  But  be  very  careful,  my  young  friend,  and 
mind  you  choose  wisely  and  well  ;  don’t  marry  a 
wife  that  will  spend  your  sovereigns  quicker  than  you 
make  them,  and  don’t  marry  a  wife  that  thinks  only 
of  herself  and  dress.  There  are  plenty  of  such  about — 
poor,  silly,  shallow-brained,  frivolous  things  ;  you 
may  become  enamoured  of  such  for  a  time,  but  it 
never  lasts.  Look  out  for  a  wife  that 

“  Through  good  and  ill 
Will  cling  fast  still.” 
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Take  a  fairish  time  over  your  courtship,  and  this  will 
give  you  time  to  observe  and  to  be  observed.  Study 
the  object  of  your  choice  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
she  is  one  of  the  right  sort,  and  one  who,  when  she 
marries  you,  will  help  you  all  she  can.  Be  master, 
but  let  her  be  mistress.  Beauty  is  but  skin-deep  ;  it 
is  the  heart  you  want  sound.  A  good  wife  can  make 
a  husband  good  ;  time  will  make  no  difference,  it 
will  but  mellow  your  existence.  You  will  think  just 
as  much  of  a  good  wife  at  forty-five  or  fifty  as  you  did 
at  twenty-two.  While  true  affection  exists  time  will 
pass  pleasantly  and  on  golden  wings.  Marry  a  wife 
who,  when  you  have  to  rise  early  to  cut  your  orders, 
will  not  begrudge  being  in  her  office  to  book  the 
weights,  etc.  With  what  an  appetite  will  you  enjoy 
your  breakfast  as  you  sit  together  in  the  pretty  little 
parlour  at  the  back  of  the  shop  !  What  fun  you  will 
make  of  the  work  done,  and  how  merrily  the  time 
will  pass  as  you  chat  over  the  events  of  the  day. 
Trouble  and  sorrow  you  may  have  in  some  shape 
or  form,  but  they  will  be  mutually  shared,  and,  pro¬ 
viding  you  stand  by  each  other,  all  will  be  well. 

Busy  Times  but  Breakers  Ahead. 

What  a  nice  trade  we  did  about  this  time  and  how 
well  we  kept  it  together.  Many  a  Saturday  have  I 
had  no  time  to  spare  to  sit  down  to  the  usual  refreshing 
five  o’clock  meal,  but  have  just  snatched  a  cup  of 
tea  brought  to  me  in  the  shop.  Taking  in  small 
amounts  £100  to  £120,  besides  booking  nine  or  ten 
pages  made  a  very  good  day’s  trade.  You  will  doubtless 
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say  “  What  about  opposition  ?  ”  I  cared  nought 
about  that.  “Come  one,  come  all,”  I  cried,  “and 
I’ll  make  you  sit  up,”  and  I  did  too.  Many  a 
jealous  man  who  desired  to  share  my  trade  came 
creeping  round  and,  having  observed  all  that 
was  possible  to  observe,  would  start  as  near  me  as 
possible.  But  I  easily  vanquished  these  adversaries, 
and  more  than  one  have  I  tired  out,  and  at  last  they 
would  put  the  shutters  up  in  disgust,  and  not  trouble 
to  take  them  down  again.  They  were  not  very  sub¬ 
stantial  men  you  may  be  sure,  or  they  would  not  have 
succumbed  so  quickly.  But  for  all  this  I  could  see 
the  red  light  ahead,  dim  perhaps,  but  slowly  and 
surely  coming.  I  knew  in  my  own  heart  that  this 
present  roseate-hued  time  could  not  last  ;  it  was  against 
the  law  of  commerce  that  it  should.  I  was  doing 
more  than  my  share,  and  retail  trades  are  sometimes 
fairly  stunned  by  serious,  substantial,  irresistible 
competition.  Nothing,  for  instance,  can  stop  a 
Company  with  the  shareholders’  thousands  at  their 
back.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  act  as  I  did.  All 
the  while  your  trade  remains  a  good  thing  keep  it  so  ; 
stick  to  it  and  improve  it  as  much  as  you  can ; 
when  you  find  it  is  impossible  to  hold  your  own,  make 
a  fresh  move  or  two.  Talk  the  matter  over  with 
some  sensible  fellow-trader  whom  you  can  trust  £your 
partner,  for  instance,  if  you  have  one).  Checkmate 
your  opponents  by  fresh  ideas  and  moves  of  your 
own  on  the  chessboard  of  trade  and  commerce. 

At  the  time  I  now  refer  to,  foreign  meat  had  arrived, 
and  was  being  very  much  used  and  talked  about,  and 
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instead  of  families  having  one  butcher  to  serve  them 
they  had  two,  and  so  divided  their  custom.  They 
became  more  exacting  and  harder  to  please,  and  it 
was  only  by  the  greatest  attention  that  they  were  kept 
together.  Traders  in  frozen  beef  and  mutton  began 
to  establish  themselves  here  and  there.  On  the  other 
hand  the  town  was  going  ahead  and  growing  fast,  so 
that  really  there  was  scope  for  all. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  deal  of  agitation  was 
being  stirred  up  among  the  community  at  large  anent 
the  appearance  of  cholera,  a  few  cases  of  which  had 
appeared  in  various  places,  but  had  promptly  been 
stamped  out  by  the  authorities. 

The  Times  issued  a  note  of  warning  in  one  of  their 
morning  issues,  which  finished  up  in  something  after 
this  style  : — 

“  In  eating  and  drinking  be  moderate,  and  let  both  be  of 
the  very  best  quality  ;  avoid  all  unsound  meat  and  fruit,  but 
above  all  keep  a  cheerful  mind.” 

We  soon  had  some  leaflets  out,  reprinting  this 
paragraph,  and  headed  “  The  T imes  on  the  Cholera,” 
while  lower  down  on  the  same  paper  was  printed  — 
“  C.  Bros,  on  the  Cholera.  After  reading  the  above 
beware  of  New  Zealand  Mutton  and  American  Beef.” 

The  issuing  of  this  canard  caused  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  not  a  few  came  back  to  the  English  butcher 
for  their  requirements. 

But  things  soon  found  their  level  again,  the  resist¬ 
less  tide  of  production  made  itself  felt  more  than  ever, 
in  fact,  and  on  looking  out  of  my  doorway  one  morn¬ 
ing,  I  found  the  carrier  engaged  in  delivering  half  a 
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score  of  frozen  sheep  and  a  side  of  ditto  beef  to  my 
own  next-door  neighbour,  a  grocer  forsooth.  These 
he  seemed  to  sell  very  readily,  and  the  next  week  it  was 
sixteen  bodies  of  mutton,  and  a  body  of  beef.  Thought 
I,  “  This  won’t  do  ;  I  must  stop  this  game.”  Once 
decided,  I  acted  quickly,  and  in  a  few  days  I  had  a 
shop  just  above  this  enterprising  dealer  in  sugar  and 
spice,  filled  with  New  Zealand  mutton  and  American 
beef.  A  band  of  musicians  discoursed  sweet  music 
outside,  thousands  of  circulars  were  distributed  all 
over  the  town,  sandwich-men  with  old  blue  smocks 
and  tall  hats  paraded  the  streets,  and  from  that  day 
my  friend  next  door  found  that  he  required  less  each 
week,  whilst  I  required  more.  Since  this  incident, 
now  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  past,  I  have 
run  shops  that  have  kept  nothing  else  but  foreign 
meat,  whilst  at  my  own  establishment  I  still  plugged 
away  at  doing  as  much  home-killed  and  English 
trade  as  I  could.  But  if  you  see  that  the  public  will 
have  foreign  meat,  why  not  supply  them  ?  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if,  in  some  districts, 
the  old-established  butchers  had  gone  with  the  times, 
and  taken  means  (by  opening  branch  shops)  to  supply 
the  article  that  they  could  perceive  would  come  in  spite 
of  all  that  they  could  say  or  do  against  it. 

A  nice  price  English-grown  meat  would  be  to-day  if 
we  had  no  foreign.  One  hardly  dares  to  think  of  it. 
The  frozen  meat  is  a  necessity  and  a  blessing  for  which 
we  have  to  thank  Americans  and  our  Colonies.  The 
old-established  English  firms  had  only  to  read  their 
trade  journal,  and  the  daily  papers,  and  the  articles 
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constantly  appearing  in  anything  from  Tit-Bits  to  the 
Times ,  to  see  that  it  had  come  to  stay.  There  it  was, 
staring  them  in  the  face,  and  driving  the  truth  home 
up  to  the  very  hilt  in  every  conceivable  way,  and  with 
a  confidence  born  of  success.  They,  with  apathy, 
quietly  jogged  on  in  the  old-fashioned  way  that  their 
fathers  before  them  had,  and  allowed  Jack  Snooks 
and  Bill  Brown,  and  numerous  mushroom-grown 
companies  to  start  selling  this  commodity  either  next 
door  or  opposite.  Now,  the  man  in  the  street  who 
goes  shopping,  cash  in  hand,  is  independent,  and  will 
take  good  care  to  lay  his  money  out  where  he  thinks 
he  will  be  best  served,  and,  if  necessity  compels  him 
to  buy  quantity  and  not  quality  (although  some  frozen 
meat  is  very  good),  then  he  naturally  makes  for  a 
foreign  meat  shop,  and  gets  a  whole  joint  for  the  same 
money  that  he  formerly  had  to  pay  for  half  a  one. 
Look  round  you  and  make  inquiries,  and  you  will  find 
that  lots  of  old  family  butchers  have  gone  back  instead 
of  forward,  and  are  now  known  by  the  title  of  “  Has- 
beens.”  Grand  old  businesses  they  or  their  fathers 
had  in  the  days  before  Colonial  and  foreign  meat  came 
into  vogue,  and  I  maintain  that  lots  of  them,  who 
refused  to  go  with  the  times,  could  have  held  their 
own  right  manfully,  had  they  arranged,  in  some 
shape  or  form,  to  supply  the  article  that  the  public 
were  determined  to  buy. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Opposition. 

“  Be  firm  :  one  constant  element  of  luck 
Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 

Stick  to  your  aim  :  the  mongrel’s  hold  will  slip, 

But  only  crowbars  loose  the  bull-dog’s  grip  ; 

Small  though  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  field.” 

— Holmes . 


THE  sequel  to  my  last  remarks  anent  the  Foreign 
Meat  Trade,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  number¬ 
less  men — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — rushed 
pell-mell  into  this  new  enterprise.  Lots  of  them 
had  never  worn  a  striped  apron  or  had  a  steel-strap 
round  their  waist,  and  probably  scarce  knew  how  to 
sharpen  a  knife,  let  alone  cut  up  a  sheep  or  a  side  of 
beef.  They  may  do  their  best,  often  a  very  poor  one, 
and  when  they  have  hacked  a  joint  off  anyhow,  and 
taken  the  cash  for  it,  and  the  customer  has  good- 
humouredly  put  up  with  the  wretched  way  in 
which  it  is  cut,  the  latter  often  finds  out  when  too 
late  that  he  has  paid  for  more  than  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  of  bone,  and  is  also  often  much  mystified  by 
the  weight  and  carrying-out  price  charged  by  the 
incompetent  shopman.  Now,  I  advise  this,  when 
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a  man  has  a  good  business  which  he  has  started  him¬ 
self,  and  built  up  by  his  own  ability  and  attention, 
and  then  finds  himself  threatened  by  an  excess 
of  competition,  let  him  be  on  the  alert  to  perceive 
a  chance  whereby  he  can  check  it.  Let  him 
spot  a  pitch  where  he  can,  if  necessary  open 
branches  ;  let  him  acquaint  himself  with  all  the 
information  he  can  glean  relating  to  his  competi¬ 
tors  ;  let  him  map  out  a  course,  and  be  prepared 
to  act  on  the  shortest  notice.  Let  him  have  his  ad¬ 
vertisements  written  out  ready  for  the  printers,  each 
copy  in  its  envelope  addressed  to  each  of  the  leading 
journals  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides  ;  let 
him  have  a  good  big  parcel  of  scorching  circulars  at 
hand,  ready-printed,  priced,  and  tabulated  for  delivery 
to  every  road,  street,  place,  or  terrace.  If  necessary, 
let  him  have  large  posters  in  conspicuous  places, 
and  a  bevy  of  sandwich-men  to  work  every  thorough¬ 
fare.  If  he  acts  on  these  principles,  I  maintain  that  he 
will  hold  his  own  against  all  comers,  and  will  find  that 
he  has,  by  his  energy  and  grit,  increased  his  trade  and 
profit.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  choose 
to  stand  quietly  by  with  listless  expression  and  folded 
arms,  and  allow  himself  to  be  ridden  over  rough¬ 
shod  by  this  crowd  of  floated  limited  liability  com¬ 
panies,  then  he  has  only  himself  to  blame,  and  must 
perforce  put  up  with  what  he  might  have  stopped. 

Bear  in  mind  I  am  not  inveighing  against  competi¬ 
tion  to  such  an  extent  that  I  might  be  dubbed  “  The 
dog  in  the  manger.”  “Oh,  no!  not  by  any  means.” 
I  maintain  that  “competition  is  the  soul  of  business,” 
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but  make  yourself  such  a  master  of  your  craft  that  you 
can,  with  every  confidence,  put  up  a  notice  across  your 
windows  to  this  effect, 

“  Comparison  requested, 

Competition  defied  ”  ; 

and  remember  that  in  your  time  you  will  probably 
have  as  much  opposition  to  deal  with  as  any  man.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  never  be  behind,  but  to 
always  be  prepared  for  emergencies.  I  am  proud  to 
think  that  my  ideas  have  been  practically  and  fully 
borne  out.  I  have  always  been  able  to  hold  my  own 
against  the  whole  army  of  high-class,  low-class,  and 
nondescripts  that,  during  my  career,  I  have  had  on 
both  sides,  next  door,  and  opposite  to  me.  There  have 
indeed  been  times  when  opposition  has  had  the  effect 
of  producing  so  much  extra  energy  that  trade  has 
increased  instead  of  decreased. 

Therefore,  my  gentle  reader,  if  you  have  your 
time  of  opposition,  don’t  be  discouraged,  but  stick  to 
your  work,  put  extra  energy  into  it,  and,  above  all,  as 
the  Times  said,  keep  a  cheerful  mind.  In  this  present 
time  of  limited  liability  companies  and  syndicates, 
opposition  is  very  keen,  and  I  know  full  well  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  small  trader  to  gain  a  living  and  be  able 
to  hold  his  own.  As  a  rule  such  firms  as  I  have  quoted 
have  branch  shops  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  they 
come  swooping  down  into  a  town  expecting  to  sweep 
all  the  trade  into  their  own  “capacious  maw,”  without 
making  an  adequate  return  in  the  way  of  trading  with 
those  that  trade  with  them.  The  principals  usually 
reside  away,  and  feast  on  the  profits  of  the  article  that 
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is  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  managers  to 
dispose  of.  In  the  old  days  it  was  considered  dis¬ 
honourable  for  one  butcher  to  call  upon  another 
butcher’s  customers  unless  he  knew  that  they  were 
changing  for  some  sensible  reason.  But  the  firms  I 
have  mentioned  have  no  such  compunctions.  They 
send  out  (secretly)  price  lists  or  concessions  in  the  way 
of  discounts ;  give  presents  to  the  cook  or  chef ,  they 
are  not  above  calling  personally  on  anyone’s  customers, 
and,  even  if  not  successful  in  drawing  them  away, 
usually  do  sufficient  harm  to  make  those  customers 
unsettled.  But  I  say  to  the  small  trader,  or  to  the 
pushing  young  purveyor  who  is  entering  business  on 
his  own,  and  who  is  endeavouring  by  straightforward. , 
honest  means  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  “  cheer  up 
and  pluck  up.”  “  Never  allow  those  grab-alls  to  have 
the  best  of  you.  Persevere!”  Remember  that  great 
statesman,  the  immortal  Disraeli,  who,  when  jeered  at 
whilst  making  a  speech  in  his  early  days,  turned  on 
his  opponents,  and  exclaimed  with  fury,  “  A  time  is 
coming  when  you  shall  hear  me,”  and  he  was  right, 
and  he  was  successful.  Peace  be  with  him.  If  you 
find  that  these  avaricious  companies  are  endeavouring 
to  undermine  your  trade,  go  one  better.  If  they  send 
out  a  circular,  send  out  an  answering  challenge. 
Clinch  your  arguments  with  some  good  solid  home- 
truths;  set  the  town-crier  to  work,  and  if  you  can, 
stir  them  up  any  other  way.  Tf  they  call  on  your 
customers,  call  on  theirs,  and  tell  them  a  better  fairy 
tale  than  the  one  they  have  just  heard.  Compare 
yourself  with  that  great  statesman  I  have  just  quoted, 
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and  in  your  mind  say,  “  You  shall  deal  with  me.” 
Perhaps  my  readers  will  smile  as  they  read  these 
words,  written  by  one  who  has  gone  through  it  all 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  say  “  Ay,  it’s  all  very  well 
to  write,  but  how  is  it  possible,  in  the  face  of  the 
present  day  opposition,  for  a  man  to  build  up  a 
business  on  a  good  firm  basis :  how  can  a  man  found 
such  a  business,  that  it  will  be  in  every  way  worthy 
for  him  to  hand  down  to  his  children  after  he  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers  ?  ”  To  all  such  I  would  say, 
“Take  heart,”  follow  out  the  golden  rules,  and  you 
will  find  they  are  truly  golden,  because,  if  scrupulously 
followed  out,  they  will  bring  to  you  gold,  and  plenty 
of  it ;  how,  I  will  tell  you  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Making  Money. 

“Let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for  wealth,  but  for  inde¬ 
pendence.  Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your  pros¬ 
pects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a 
palace,  that  which  you  need  as  a  provision  against  the 
workhouse.’’ — E.  L.  Bulwer. 


‘I'^ORTUNE  comes  to  him  who  waits,  and,  taking  it 
'IT  for  granted  that  the  striving  individual  I  have 
endeavoured  to  advise,  has  located  himself,  has 
observed  thrift,  has  built  up  a  business,  which,  if  not 
very  large  is  neither  very  small,  and,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  finds  that  he  can  pay  his  way  and  lay  by  a 
portion  of  his  profits  for  future  investments,  then  he 
will  find  that  there  are  numerous  channels  for  doing 
this.  He  may  choose  to  let  it  lie  on  deposit  at  2\  per 
cent,  at  his  bankers,  or  he  may  employ  it  by  specu¬ 
lating  in  another  business,  which  must  be  under  his 
observation  and  superintendence,  and  be  carried  on 
under  a  right  and  proper  system,  or  otherwise  it  is 
best  left  alone.  When  I  started,  as  a  lad,  I  had  not  a 
sovereign  in  my  possession.  I  shall  not  tell  you  what 
I  have  now,  but,  if  I  desired  it,  I  could  leave  business 
to-day,  and  retire  on  my  laurels ;  but  I  am  too  fond  of 
my  business,  and  find  too  much  enjoyment  in  it  ever 
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to  do  that.  But  to  proceed,  when  you  find  you  have 
made  a  few  hundreds,  you  have  a  good  chance  of 
making  more  by  purchasing  neat  little  freeholds,  or 
certain  portions  of  property  that  you  can  see  will 
increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on.  After  a  few  years 
these  can  probably  be  disposed  of  at  a  good  profit.  In 
any  town  that  is  going  ahead,  and  where,  if  you 
observe  closely,  you  can  see  that  property  is  increasing 
in  value,  some  old  terrace  or  cottages  may  be  often 
acquired,  pulled  down,  and  modern  up-to-date  dwell¬ 
ings  built  in  their  place.  Or  eligible  sites  may  be 
obtained  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  them  at  good 
and  substantial  profits.  One  of  the  Armours,  a 
millionaire  and  business  man,  observed,  whilst  once 
talking  on  how  to  make  money,  that  most  men  talk 
too  much,  and  further  advised  that,  when  a  man  had 
studied  out  a  question  appertaining  to  gain,  and  could 
tell  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  all  right,  he  should 
not  go  talking  about  it  to  other  people,  but  should  act 
sharply  and  decisively.  A  case  of  this  description 
occurred  to  me  about  two  years  ago.  I  remember 
asking  the  price  of  a  certain  property  that  I  had  heard 
was  in  the  market.  “£850,”  said  the  agent,  “and 
make  up  your  mind  quickly.”  I  hesitated,  and  must 
needs  ask  my  wife  what  she  thought  about  it.  “  Wait 
two  days,  and  offer  £800,”  said  she.  I  did  so.  “Too 

late,”  said  the  agent,  “  Mr.  H - bought  it  three 

hours  after  I  spoke  to  you,  and  I  sold  it  again  for  him 
the  day  following  for  £1,200.”  If  the  right  amount 
of  forethought  and  care  is  used,  and  everything  care¬ 
fully  ascertained  and  worked  out  to  show  results,  you 
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can  hardly  ever  do  wrong  by  acting  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  by  not  (as  Armour  observed),  talking  too 
much.  Keep  your  ideas  to  yourself,  and,  if  you  know 
of  a  good  thing,  say  nothing  to  anyone  but  act  at  once 
on  your  own  responsibility.  Avoid  everything  in  the 
way  of  bragging  of  what  you  have  done,  what  you  are 
doing,  or  what  you  will  do.  Remember  the  old  rede, 
"  A  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.”  Whilst  you 
remain  in  business,  let  it  be  business  pure  and  simple  j 
there  is  no  need  to  let  the  public  know  you  are  doing 
extra  well.  Let  them  see  you  are  zealous  in  your 
endeavours  to  please  your  customers,  and  that  you  are 
doing  a  cheerful  trade,  but  the  way  which  you  decide 
to  lay  out  your  surplus  savings  is  best  kept  to  yourself, 
lest  the  public  might  conclude  you  were  doing  too 
well,  and  decide  to  transfer  their  favours  to  some  more 
striving  individual. 

Some  purveyors  find  the  following  to  be  a  good  plan 
to  enlarge  their  business  : — Take  a  west  end  shop  for 
good  class  trade,  and  another  east  end  shop  for  cutting- 
trade,  thereby  finding  more  scope  for  the  business  and 
benefiting  accordingly.  At  one  time  I  ran  a  small 
goods  factory  in  connection  with  several  shops,  all 
under  personal  supervision  and  good  managers,  and  all 
in  the  same  town  where  they  could  be  better  looked 
after.  The  factory  kept  all  the  shops  quite'clear  of 
anything  difficult  to  sell.  Here  tripe  was  dressed  from 
the  offal,  etc.,  various  dainties  prepared,  lard  rendered, 
pork  pies  made  and  baked,  and  smoked  sausages  of 
every  description  manufactured,  hams,  bacon,  etc., 
and  was  in  fact  a  model  factory  on  a  small  scale,  but 
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large  enough  to  help  the  shops  considerably,  and  to 
keep  things  humming.  By  judicious  advertising  a 
fairly  good  wholesale  trade  was  worked  up,  and  orders 
were  executed  for  despatch  to  London,  Dublin,  and 
Aldershot ;  this  in  addition  to  a  van  which  distributed 
goods  to  the  neighbourhood  around,  when  well  organ¬ 
ised  and  managed  makes  a  very  paying  trade.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  connection  with  it  is  to  obtain 
trustworthy  men  and  clever  workers.  After  a  time, 
finding  the  pressure  of  business  was  becoming  rather 
more  irksome  than  pleasant,  I  disposed  of  this  branch, 
and  focussed  my  business  into  a  smaller  area.  The 
trade,  as  many  well  know,  has  passed  through  some 
very  peculiar  stages  of  late  years,  and  it  is  not  wise  to 
still  go  on  as  hitherto,  unless  a  man  is  situated  so  that 
it  is  his  policy  to  do  so.  The  thing  is  to  go  with  the 
times  and  not  be  left  behind.  If  a  man  in  business 
finds  that  the  neighbourhood  in  which  he  is  located  is 
done,  and  that  the  custom  has  drifted  away  into 
another  channel,  despite  his  very  best  efforts  to  keep  it 
together,  his  best  policy  is  to  clear,  and  try  fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  In  my  experience  this  has  occurred, 
and  it  answered  my  purpose  to  open  a  model  west  end 
business,  and  in  conjunction  with  it  to  run  an  east 
end  one.  I  find  the  two  work  well  together.  One 
shop  disposes  of  that  for  which  the  other  has  no  trade, 
and  vice  versa  ;  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  when  Saturday 
night  comes  round,  both  shops  are  as  clear  as  a  man 
need  wish,  and  ready  for  a  fresh  supply  on  Monday 
morning. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Going  with  the  Times. 

“Untoward  accidents  will  sometimes  happen;  but  after 
many,  many  years  of  thoughtful  experience,  I  can  truly  say 
that  nearly  all  those  who  began  life  with  me  have  succeeded 
or  failed  as  they  deserved.” — Richard  Sharp. 


VN  opening  a  new  business  great  attention  should  be 
1  paid  to  position  and  locality,  taking  into  due 
regard  the  aspect  as  regards  sun,  of  which  you  do 
not  want  very  much.  Nevertheless,  if  the  position  of 
the  premises  is  really  unique,  go  on,  sun  or  no  sun, 
and  provide  as  much  shade  as  may  be  necessary. 
Supposing  you  have  pitched  in  a  neighbourhood  where 
there  is  not  much  opposition,  and  no  foreign  meat 
traders  to  speak  of  about.  By  this  I  mean  only  two 
or  three,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  whom  you  can  afford 
to  look  upon  as  necessary  evils  only.  You  therefore 
decide  to  keep  fresh  home-killed  meat.  In  fitting  your 
shop  you  must  use  discretion  according  to  the  terms 
under  which  you  hold  it.  If  you  are  only  renting  it 
for  a  short  term,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  lay  out  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  having,  in  a  like  case,  as 
many  of  the  fittings  as  possible  moveable.  But  if  you 
have  purchased  it,  and  can  see  your  way  clear  to  locat- 
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ing  a  good  little  business  that  may  turn  out  more  or 
less  valuable,  then,  if  you  can  afford  it,  have  it  prettily 
and  neatly  fitted  up,  to  look  clean  and  up-to-date  in 
style  and  appearance. 

Don’t  forget  the  clock — have  a  good  round  bold¬ 
faced  English-made  clock  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  it  will  be  the  means  of  you  seeing  your  men 
are  off  on  their  morning  round  to  time,  and  keep  your 
business  going  with  the  regularity  it  ought  to.  Suit¬ 
able  clocks,  English  made,  to  stand  the  weather,  and 
suitable  for  butchers,  are  described  among  the  adver¬ 
tisements  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Fitting  a  shop  up  will  cost  anything  from  £50  to 
£500,  according  to  style  and  enterprise.  A  shop  that 
looks  very  neat  and  clean  is  one  tiled  with  all  white 
octagonal  tiles,  bright  steel  rails  running  round 
it  inside  (13),  and  the  same  in  the  window  for  frontal 
display,  with  an  outside  rail  high  up  for  special  shows. 
These  steel  rails  should  always  be  kept  clean,  and  this 
should  always  be  done  before  8  a.m.  on  Monday 
morning.  The  office  should  be  situated  in  the  most 
handy  position  for  the  clerk  to  do  her  booking  and 
take  the  cash ;  let  the  opening  into  the  desk  have  a 
sliding  window,  neither  too  low  down  nor  too  high  up. 
By  this  I  mean  that  you  may  just  as  well  have  the 
open  cash  and  pay-board  high  enough  to  keep  the 
ordinary  public  from  having  to  stoop  down  to  address 
the  clerk  who  sits  within,  and  also  so  that  the  clerk 
can  hear  and  see  more  distinctly  what  is  going  on  in 
the  business  and  round  about  her.  If  your  shop  is  a 
large  one,  your  pay-office  could  be  built  for  two,  as,  in 
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the  event  of  your  trade  increasing,  you  might  want 
two  clerks;  let  the  front  of  the  office  have  plenty  of 
glass  and  light ;  the  sliding-panel  windows  to  pull 
down  or  up  as  required  for  protection  in  cold  weather. 
After  the  morning  trade  is  over,  your  wife,  daughter, 
or  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  can  pull  down  the  sash, 
and  do  her  posting  off  in  comfort  and  warmth.  A 
small,  non-smelling  gas  stove  could  be  fixed  inside 
for  warming  the  office  in  very  cold  weather.  A 
square  ventilator  fixed  in  the  roof  of  the  office  is 
a  good  thing,  to  keep  the  air  pure;  it  can  be 
arranged  to  open  or  shut  at  will.  In  the  front  of  the 
shop  a  nice  plain  marble  slab  to  display  your  meat  on 
is  wanted.  The  underneath  part  could  be  fitted  as  a 
small  ice-box  or  refrigerator,  one  door  opening  out¬ 
wards  for  the  block  of  ice,  and  the  other  to  get  at  the 
meat;  such  a  refrigerator  as  this  is  very  handy  to 
keep  small  goods  in,  such  as  calves’  heads,  breds, 
kidneys,  etc.,  and  with  such  a  one  you  can  sometimes 
manage  during  a  portion  of  the  summer,  but  when 
the  weather  becomes  very  hot,  you  would  probably 
put  your  cold  room  to  work,  this  being  either  in  the 
basement  or  at  the  rear  of  the  business,  and  on  a 
larger  scale  altogether,  the  actual  size  being  according 
to  your  trade.  I  strongly  advise  having  the  refriger¬ 
ator  on  the  ground  floor  if  possible,  there  being  much 
labour  attached  to  having  one  in  the  basement ;  the 
going  down  and  coming  up  causing  much  work,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  danger.  Now  supposing  your  man 
slipped  in  going  down  or  up,  and  broke  his  leg,  you 
would  certainly  be  liable  for  damages  to  him  under  the 
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Employers’  Liability  Act.  Now  I  am  on  the  subject, 
let  me  suggest  that  it  is  only  right  that  every  employer 
of  any  pretensions  should  insure  against  accidents 
either  to  his  men  or  anything  that  his  men  might  have 
accidents  with.  Safe  bind,  safe  find,  and  prevention 
is  better  than  cure. 

Inexpensive  refrigerators  can  easily  be  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  shop,  and  the  top  used  as  a  stall 
board  to  place  your  scales  and  weights  on,  and 
to  lay  your  orders  out,  etc.  I  have  such  in  one 
of  my  shops,  and  find  it  very  handy.  Such  a  one 
as  I  mention  cost  £14  delivered,  and  is  about  14ft. 
long  and  2ft.  6in.  wide,  insulated  throughout,  zinc- 
lined,  and  with  a  stout  board  on  top  to  take  the  scales 
and  weights,  etc. ;  it  has  three  doors,  of  which 
the  one  in  the  middle  opens  out  from  a  strong  wire 
cage  to  take  the  ice,  holding  about  seventy  lbs.  in  all, 
and  with  tray  fitted  with  waste-pipe  to  carry  away  ice- 
water.  The  doors  each  end  open  for  putting  in  and 
taking  out  what  is  wanted,  and  this  can  be  done  both 
quickly  and  easily.  Screw-hooks  can  be  fastened  in 
the  roof  of  this  refrigerator,  and  after  you  have  care¬ 
fully  coyered  the  floor  (dusted  with  preservative 
powder),  with  your  large  joints,  finish  by  hanging  up 
what  you  find  will  fit  in  best.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
very  small  refrigerator,  but  with  good  management, 
and  a  fairly  quick  trade  of  £100  a  week,  it  might  be 
found  sufficient,  and  with  ice  at  35s.  per  ton,  would 
cost  about  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  week  to  run.  But  in 
a  moderate  trade,  never  use  a  refrigerator  unless 
obliged.  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  and  often  a 
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butcher  will  forget  what  he  has  in  stock,  because  he 
has  it  shut  down  in  his  cold  room.  If  you  have  your 
stock  hanging  up  before  your  eyes,  you  will  take  steps 
to  dispose  of  it  before  it  goes  off,  and  anything  saved 
from  going  bad  is  all  profit.  Never  trouble  to  refri¬ 
gerate  coarse  meat  or  offal ;  better  to  save  all  prime 
and  expensive  parts,  and  let  the  cheap  parts  take  their 
chance,  unless  you  have  room  and  accommodation  for 
such  in  your  safe,  in  which  case  make  your  ice  earn  its 
money  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  benefit  of  having 
your  refrigerator  quite  handy  is  that  you  can,  in  hot 
weather,  expose  your  fresh-killed  meat  in  view,  and 
keep  the  stale  in  the  refrigerator  to  get  out  as  asked  for. 

A  noted  authority  on  refrigeration  has  observed  to 
me  that  after  meat  is  dressed,  then  the  well-known 
troubles  make  themselves  unpleasantly  apparent,  and 
in  many  instances  turn  the  probable  profit  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  into  a  loss.  In  hot  summer  weather  it  is  a 
difficult,  and  it  may  be  said  an  impossible,  matter  to 
remove  the  heat  from  hind  and  fore  quarters  of  beef, 
before  it  is  past  being  used  for  human  food.  Con¬ 
siderable  time  is  required  to  thoroughly  chill  beef  to 
put  it  in  a  fit  condition  to  mature,  and  make  it  equal 
to  the  prime  quality  produced  in  bright  December 
weather. 

Another  decided  bugbear  to  the  trade  is  the  ever 
varying  temperature  of  the  English  climate,  it  being  a 
not  uncommon  incident  to  get  warm,  muggy  weather 
at  Christmas,  with  a  temperature  of  6o°  Fahr.,  which 
proves  itself  of  more  trouble  and  loss  than  hot  weather 
in  July  and  August.  These  unpleasant  humid  periods 
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may  come  at  any  hour,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  impera¬ 
tive  to  be  always  prepared  for  the  trade  “  fiend  ”  to 
prevent  being  caught  napping,  with  a  large  stock  of 
meat  which  would  soon  be  reduced  in  value  or 
rendered  valueless. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  meet  the  difficulties 
in  various  ways,  and  our  old  friend,  the  ice  box,  has 
been  with  us  for  many  years.  The  butcher’s  principal 
want  is  the  cooling  and  storage  of  meat  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  between  350  and  40°  Fahr.  A  machine  that  does 
this  thoroughly  and  economically  is  the  “Arctic” 
machine,  made  by  T.  and  W.  Cole,  Ltd.,  of  Park  Road 
Ironworks,  Burdett  Road,  London,  E. ;  or  should  you 
prefer  a  refrigerator  without  machinery  or  motive 
power  of  any  kind,  but  requiring  to  be  supplied  with 
ice,  and  salt  and  soda  mixed  to  produce  the  tempera¬ 
ture  needed,  then  Hall,  Crabtree,  and  Heap,  of 
Birkenhead,  are  a  good  firm,  and  will  give  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  being  invited  to  do  so.  See  advertisement 
pages. 

Public  cold  stores  are  very  useful  for  the  storage  of 
large  consignments  of  frozen  sheep,  or  chilled  American 
beef,  or  for  holding  large  quantities  of  meat  for  large 
salesmen.  The  small  user  of  the  cold  stores  has  to  pay 
more  in  proportion  for  having  meat  stored  than  the 
large  user,  but  this  cannot  be  obviated,  as  every  time 
a  cold  chamber  is  opened  it  means  a  considerable  loss, 
and  it  matters  not  if  a  quarter  of  beef  is  taken  out  or  a 
leg  of  mutton,  as  the  time  the  doors  are  opened  in  each 
case  is  about  the  same. 

Nearly  everyone  in  the  trade  is  anxious  to  have  a 
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cold  store  in  the  place  he  is  located,  but  when  the 
store  is  there  it  is  found  very  useful  for  the  fortunate 
one  within  a  hundred  yards,  who  can  keep  his  custo¬ 
mer  waiting  when  anything  special  is  wanted,  and,  of 
course,  taking  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  it  will  be 
in  the  cold  store,  instead  of  the  shop.  When  premises 
are  more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  from  a  cold 
store,  they  might  just  as  well  be  one  hundred  miles,  so 
far  as  economy  is  concerned,  as  the  cost  and  trouble  of 
sending  a  distance  is  considerable,  and  it  does  not  by 
any  means  improve  the  appearance  of  meat,  by  being 
handled  so  many  times,  and  very  often  by  men 
who  do  not  understand  how  to  pick  up  a  piece  of 
meat. 

To  do  business  in  an  economical  way,  every  business 
should  have  a  small  cold  store  on  the  premises,  when 
every  piece  of  meat  can  be  seen  and  disposed  of  to  the 
best  advantage.  When  it  is  stored  off  the  premises,  it 
is  easily  forgotten,  or  not  to  hand  when  it  could  be 
sold.  Judgment  is  required  when  sending  meat  to  a 
public  cold  store.  It  is  of  no  use  sending  meat  to  be 
cooled  and  stored  when  it  is  not  in  good  condition,  as 
nothing  tends  to  produce  “  bone  taint  ”  as  rapidly  as 
quick  cooling  of  meat  that  has  passed  the  prime 
condition. 

Cold  store  managers  are  often  expected  to  take  in  a 
piece  of  rough  meat  and  return  it  in  a  prime  state 
after  a  week,  which  needless  to  say  is  quite  impossible. 

The  large  cold  stores  in  the  docks  at  Southampton, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  large  centres,  are 
quite  colossal  undertakings.  The  Southampton  Stores, 
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when  completed,  will  have  a  storage  capacity  for  over 
a  million  sheep,  and  the  London  and  India  Docks 
Joint  Committee  Stores  will  hold  over  half  a  million 
sheep.  These  figures  one  requires  to  dwell  upon,  to 
fully  comprehend  what  they  mean,  and  they  are 
outside  the  range  of  this  book. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  refrigeration,  would  do 
well  to  read  Refrigeration ,  Cold  Storage ,  and  Ice 
Making ,  by  A.  J.  Wallis-Taylor,  published  by  Crosby, 
Lockwood  and  Son,  London,  as  the  author  is  an 
eminent  authority,  from  a  scientific  and  practical 
point  of  view. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Shop  Fronts  and  Colonial  Meat. 

“  To  succeed  one  must  sometimes  be  very  bold  and  some¬ 
times  very  prudent.” — Napoleon. 


shop,  railed  and  fitted  as  I  have  described,  would, 
TX  when  filled  with  meat,  make  a  nice  display.  The 
marble-slab  filled  with  rumps,  loins,  and  fore-ribs  of 
beef,  the  outside  bar  with  legs  and  chines  of  mutton, 
and  the  inside  bar  with  other  joints  according  to  what 
you  have  and  wish  to  display,  the  whole  assortment 
making  an  inviting  appearance,  and  all  scrupulously 
clean.  Keep  each  class  of  meat  together  ;  if  you  are 
showing  veal,  have  one  portion  of  your  marble  for  it, 
the  same  applying  to  mutton  or  beef.  In  hanging 
joints  use  a  little  art ;  let  the  hooks  be  all  one  size,  and 
hang  the  right-handed  ones  one  side,  and  the  left- 
handed  ones  the  other.  Nothing  looks  worse  than  a 
shop  of  meat  badly  hung,  some  one  way  and  some 
the  other,  or,  to  use  a  vulgar  term,  higgledy-piggledy. 
Make  your  rails  look  well  and  neatly  filled  with  uni¬ 
formity  and  precision.  I  once  heard  an  observant 
passer-by  say  of  a  certain  man’s  shop  that  his  joints 
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reminded  him  of  a  lot  of  dead  cats  hung  up,  limp  and 
unsightly.  Avoid  this,  and  whether  your  stock  be 
large  or  small,  let  it  at  least  be  made  to  look  tempting. 
Many  shops  at  the  present  time  are  fitted  with  large 
moveable  glass  fronts,  and  the  more  glass  there  is  in 
one  piece  the  better  in  appearance  they  are.  They 
can  be  arranged  to  pull  up  and  down,  and  are  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  wet,  snow,  dust,  etc.,  and  that  bane  to 
butchers,  a  drying  east  wind.  Also  a  shop-front  can 
be  dressed  and  made  to  look  Ai,  and  remain  so  all  day 
in  the  winter,  and  keep  its  bright  appearance,  provided 
it  is  protected  by  a  plate-glass  front,  which  should  be 
insured  against  breakage.  Money  laid  out  on  such 
glass  is  well  spent ;  an  open  front  and  an  east  wind 
will  dry  up  every  joint  in  your  shop,  making  them 
lose  from  two  to  four  ounces  each,  and,  if  you  can 
prevent  this,  it  must  surely  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  In  having  a  glass  front  arranged,  have  it 
so  that  the  framing  comes  below  the  surface  of  your 
marble  slab,  and  not  on  to  it,  for  the  following  reason  : 
You  dress  your  marble  with  dainty  goods,  and  garnish 
them  ready  for  sale ;  then  you  pull  down  the  pro¬ 
tecting  glass,  and  find  that  the  opaque  framing  shuts 
off  the  view  of  a  large  portion  of  what  you  are  anxious 
to  show,  and  passers-by,  unless  they  come  up  quite 
close  to  your  window,  will  not  see  the  goods  they 
would  see  if  the  sash-frame  was  below  the  surface 
instead  of  on  it.  I  have  often  noticed  this  idiotic 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  shop-fitters,  who 
ought  to  know  their  business,  instead  of  having  to  be 
taught  it  by  outsiders. 


SHOP  FRONT  PROTECTED  BY  SLIDING  GLASS  SASH 
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Having  had  several  shops  fitted  according  to  my 
own  ideas,  I  have  noticed  these  discrepancies  on 
the  part  of  the  fitters,  and  have  had  them  reme¬ 
died  as  experience  has  taught  me.  If  a  front  with 
glass  is  kept  clean,  and  neatly  dressed  with  care,  pre¬ 
cision,  and  taste,  it  will  be  a  standing  credit,  and 
will  attract  such  notice  and  observation  that  trade 
will  come,  and  your  customers  will  relish  and 
enjoy  what  they  have  purchased  from  a  butcher  whose 
meat  is  well  displayed,  well  cut,  and  well  arranged. 
Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  the  wiper  whenever  you 
observe  unsightliness,  and  do  not  allow  your  shop  to 
get  in  a  muddle.  Clear  up  as  you  go  on,  and  each 
time  you  pass  and  repass  push  something  into  its 
place  and  keep  things  looking  as  tidy  as  possible. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  so  busy  that  things  cannot 
possibly  be  kept  straight.  All  the  better  !  but  when  a 
lull  comes  send  one  or  two  of  your  hands  outside  to 
clear  up  and  re-arrange  without  loss  of  time.  Often 
have  I  wondered  how  the  public  can  choose  to  go 
into  shops  that  I  have  known,  and  often  noticed,  dirty, 
uncared  for,  never  tidy,  and  sometimes  with  the  most 
unsightly  objects  placed  in  great  prominence,  and 
often  in  such  a  position  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  a  lady  to  enter  the  doorway  without. soiling  her 
skirt.  Always  keep  a  good,  wide,  clean  entrance,  so 
that  anyone  can  pass  in  or  out  with  freedom  and  ease ; 
avoid  high  doorsteps,  have  the  step  as  low  as  possible, 
and  let  your  porter  do  it  over  with  white  stone  early 
every  morning. 

When  you  set  your  shop  out  of  a  morning,  do  not 
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display  any  dry,  blackened,  or  unsightly  pieces ;  let 
such  hang  back,  in  not  too  conspicuous  a  position, 
until  opportunities  occur  to  get  rid  of  them.  Let  your 
frontal  display  consist  wholly  of  bright-looking  meat, 
and  look  as  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  say,  “  Buy  away, 
my  friends,  buy  away!  there  is  plenty  more  where 
this  came  from.” 

When  opening  a  business  I  established  some  four 
years  ago  from  the  present  date  (119031),  I  acted  on  the 
principle  of  being  up-to-date,  and  going  with  the 
times.  It  being  rather  a  wide-fronted  shop,  I  arranged 
for  it  to  be  double-fronted  with  an  entrance  in  the 
centre,  marble  front  and  slabs  each  side,  and  virtually 
two  shops  in  one.  On  the  right  hand  all  Colonial 
and  American  produce,  on  the  left  hand  all  English 
home-killed  meat.  Each  side  was  fitted  with  its  own 
counterpart,  also  in  the  way  of  scales,  blocks,  tanks,  and 
tools,  etc.  In  appearance  it  was  very  similar  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  shown  on  the  opposite  page,  and  a  very  hand¬ 
some,  roomy  shop  it  made,  and  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  that  I  arranged  it  for  the  sale  of  two 
kinds  of  meat.  I  knew  very  well  that  some  people 
will  have  Colonial  meat,  and  others  will  not  have  it, 
and  so  I  catered  for  both  sets,  and  did  my  best  to  suit 
both.  Although  it  was  rather  uphill  work  for  the  first 
twelve  months,  after  this  it  answered  all  right,  and 
my  customers  got  to  know  that  they  could  depend  on 
me,  and  also  on  what  I  sold  them.  Now  I  have 
numerous  patrons  who  do  not  deal  with  me  for  a 
week  or  a  month,  but  regularly,  from  January  to 
December,  and  from  year  to  year.  Make  no  mistake, 
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you  will  find  in  your  time  that  some  of  your  custo¬ 
mers  will  get  a  bee  into  their  bonnet  and  leave  you. 
Why?  Well,  honestly  speaking,  if  they  were  asked 
point  blank  they  would  not  know.  They  have  a 
fancy,  and  they  give  way  to  it.  But  supposing  that 
you  had  always  treated  them  fairly,  and  never  given 
them  occasion  to  change,  then  probably  at  some  near 
date  they  will  come  back,  looking  slightly  sheepish, 
and  once  more  open  an  account  with  you.  If  you 
have  a  faddy  customer,  or  a  difficult  one,  or  a  jade 
with  a  nasty  temper,  then  take  them  one  and  all  with 
affability  and  equanimity,  and  do  not  allow  their  bad 
temper  to  upset  your  good  manners. 

Fortunes  are  not  easily  acquired  by  any  means,  and 
it  is,  and  always  will  be,  part  and  parcel  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  which  you  belong,  to  put  up  with  the  different 
temperaments  of  your  connection,  and  to  serve  them 
all  well,  and  so  to  set  a  good  example  to  your  em¬ 
ployees.  Too  much  independence  is  a  mistake,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  your  helpers  will  notice  your  inde¬ 
pendent  answers  and  mark  your  clever  take-downs, 
and  in  your  absence  they  will  strive  to  emulate  you 
and  the  example  you  have  given  them,  while  what 
came  from  you  to  your  customers  as  a  reproof 
would,  from  them,  be  looked  upon  as  an  insult. 
Some  maintain  that  foreign  and  fresh  home-killed 
cannot  advantageously  be  sold  by  the  same  butcher, 
but  I  have  proved  that  they  can,  for  I  have 
handled  both  with  advantage  and  in  two  distinct 
forms,  viz.,  shops  that  sell  Colonial  and  Ameri¬ 
can  meat  only,  and  shops  that  sell  all  as  I  have 
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already  described.  But  you  must  start  right,  and 
certainly  avoid  mixing  it.  Keep  a  distinct  and 
separate  department  for  each,  and  this  is  where  a  wide 
and  double-fronted  shop  comes  in.  The  most  casual 
observer  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  chance  custo¬ 
mers  get  served  at  once  with  what  they  require,  and 
you  also  have  the  advantage  of  catering  for  schools, 
boarding-houses,  etc.,  where  they  take  sometimes 
all  one  sort,  and  sometimes  a  part  of  each.  Keep  the 
best  quality  of  each  kind,  for  if  an  inferior  quality  of 
English  is  sent  out,  your  customers  will  be  sure  to 
declare  it  to  be  foreign  ;  send  the  best  at  the  best 
price,  and  your  customers  will  become  trained  up  to 
know  that  you  are  to  be  depended  on  to  send  your 
meat  out  strictly  as  represented. 

At  an  English  and  Colonial  shop  should  you  have  any¬ 
one  who  doubts  that  a  joint  is  English  that  you  are 
showing  them,  nip  over  to  your  Colonial  side,  and  lay 
a  foreign  joint  by  the  side  of  the  English ;  they 
at  once  perceive  the  difference.  Play  the  game 
fairly  and  squarely.  Never  lose  heart  or  get 
despondent ;  keep  a  cheerful  mind  and  a  smil¬ 
ing  face ;  be  honourable  in  all  your  dealings  and 
you  will  gain  the  respect  of  all.  Remember  there  is  a 
time  for  all  things,  and  although  you  may  now  be 
passing  through  a  trying,  dear  time,  you  have  the 
cheap  time  to  come,  when  you  can  recoup  with  satis¬ 
faction  to  yourself  and  to  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


About  Roundsmen,  Displaying  Meat  Well, 
Balancing  Accounts. 

“At  a  gathering  in  Australia  not  long  since,  four  persons 
met,  three  of  whom  were  shepherds  on  a  sheep-farm.  One  of 
these  had  taken  a  degree  at  Oxford,  another  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  third  at  a  German  University.  The  fourth  was  their 
employer,  a  squatter,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  scarcely 
able  to  read  and  write,  much  less  to  keep  accounts.’’ 


JF  a  man  aspires  to  become  a  family  butcher,  and 
locates  himself  in  a  good  neighbourhood,  he  will 
probably  run  two  or  three  horses  and  carts. 
Have  the  horses  well-fed  and  groomed,  and  the  carts 
and  harness  clean,  bright,  and  good  class  in  style ; 
cart  boards  (inside)  regularly  scrubbed,  and  above  all, 
clean,  well  set-up,  active  men  to  go  on  your  rounds 
and  collect  your  orders ;  give  them  a  small  commission 
on  the  orders  collected,  and  a  bonus  for  each  fresh 
customer  obtained.  This  will  make  them  business-like 
and  zealous  on  your  behalf.  If  you  find  John’s  com¬ 
mission  only  comes  to  half-a-crown  by  Saturday,  pay 
it  him,  and  tell  him  to  try  and  make  it  5s.  or  more. 
Have  your  stock  slaughtered  clean  and  well  hung,  and 
shown  to  the  best  advantage.  What  looks  better  than 
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a  "nice  row  of  wether  sheep  showing  their  rounded 
backs,  mackerel-marked  and  cherry  barked,  and  with 
their  short  fat  tails  all  pulled  out  straight  alike,  or  a 
grand  row  of  eight  or  ten  choice  hind  quarters  of  beef, 
raised  and  laid,  in  equal  proportions,  with  perhaps  a 
prime  fat  calf  of  eighteen  or  twenty  stone  (81bs.)  as  a 
centrepiece  ?  Also  on  the  centre  of  the  marble  front 
have  the  calf’s  head  nicely  scalded  and  garnished  with 
a  lemon  in  its  mouth,  and  sprigs  of  parsley  in  its  ears ; 
this  should  be  set  off  by  the  clean  calves-feet  and 
sweetbreads,  and  be  backed  up  by  two  or  three  waving 
green  ferns  in  pots  to  please  your  fancy.  Such  dis¬ 
plays  will  find  you  many  customers  that  you  can  serve 
from  a  reserve  stock.  All  these  little  efforts  tend  to 
success.  In  butchers’  shops  that  which  looks  nasty 
does  not  sell ;  that  which  looks  tempting  does ;  note 
the  difference. 


Balancing  Accounts. 

I  strongly  advise  my  readers  to  make  out  a  weekly 
balance-sheet,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  done  once  a  week,  to 
do  it  once  a  month.  Make  a  practice  of  doing  it  regu¬ 
larly,  and  you  will  quickly  notice  any  falling  off,  or 
discrepancies  in  the  trade  done,  and  you  will  also  see 
at  a  glance  what  your  profits  are,  and  whether  your 
business  is  doing  well  or  ill.  After  doing  it  a  few  times 
it  will  come  quite  naturally,  and  take  up  very  little 
time,  besides  showing  you  what  you  are  doing  and 
proving  it  by  figures.  This  will  naturally  be  very 
interesting.  The  weekly  balance  sheet  on  page  71 
shows  the  method  I  adopted.  It  should  be  dated 
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from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night.  Keep  an 
account  of  all  paid  out,  and  what  it  is  paid  out  for. 
The  same  applies  to  all  accounts  paid  in  and  cash 
taken.  Add  up  the  receipts  and  subtract  the  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  what  is  left  put  opposite  as  balance  profit. 
The  expenditure  and  receipts  should  then  tally  exactly, 
unless  there  is  a  loss,  when  it  must  go  on  receipt  side 
and  be  marked  balance  loss.  This,  I  hope,  will  never, 
or  at  least  very  seldom,  occur.  Any  items  that  you 
know  are  necessary  to  go  down  can  be  put  either  on 
the  expenditure  or  receipts  side  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  when  you  start  the  balance  sheet  the  following 
week  bring  forward  your  debts  and  stock  amounts 
from  receipts  side,  place  them  on  the  expenditure  side, 
and  on  you  go  again.  Calculate  the  value  of  any  meat 
left  in  stock  Saturday  night  at  its  cost  price,  or  if 
anything  a  trifle  under,  as  you  will  want  to  get  at  an 
actual  profit  not  a  fictitious  one.  You  will  thus  be  able 
to  compare  one  week  or  one  month  with  another,  and, 
if  things  are  not  paying  as  well  as  they  ought  to  do, 
you  will  take  measures  to  discover  the  leakage  and 
remedy  it  accordingly.  A  balance-sheet  accurately 
drawn  up  will  also  show  you  the  results  of  your  ability 
as  a  buyer.  When  things  are  dear  all  round  you  are 
very  careful  in  every  way  how  you  cut  it,  ’price  it 
and  sell  it,  and  your  balance  sheet  will  often  cheer  you 
up,  especially  when  you  find  you  have  earned  more 
than  you  expected.  Should  you  have  a  good  time  as 
regards  buying,  and  knowing  well,  by  reference  to 
your  book  of  weights,  that  certain  sheep  and  oxen 
came  out  well  and  weighed  all  they  were  called,  then 
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you  will  most  assuredly  see  the  results  of  buying  well 
in  your  balance  sheet.  A  good  idea  is  to  have  a  book 
specially  printed  and  prepared  for  a  weekly  balancing, 
so  that  you  have  only  to  fill  in  the  spaces,  and  so  pre¬ 
vent  any  item  being  forgotten. 

Many  tradesmen,  rather  than  go  to  the  small 
amount  of  trouble  to  see  how  they  actually  stand 
financially,  will,  and  do,  pay  more  than  they  should 
to  the  Income  Tax.  No  man  begrudges  paying  his 
taxes  for  the  support  of  his  country,  providing  he  has 
the  income,  but  the  Commissioners  make  a  guess  at 
the  profits,  and  if  nothing  is  said,  up  they  go  again  the 
following  year,  until  the  necessity  arises  of  having  the 
figures  gone  into  systematically,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  tax  is  only  due  on  a  certain  amount 
that  you  are  prepared  to  prove  to  the  Commissioners, 
and  duly  appear  before  them  for  that  purpose.  Should 
any  difficulty  arise  in  preparing  your  statements,  it  is 
sometimes  the  wisest  thing  to  call  in  an  accountant  who 
makes  a  speciality  of  Income  Tax  appeals,  who  will 
dissect  your  accounts  and  present  the  appeal  in  ship¬ 
shape  form.  In  such  a  case  as  I  advise,  I  have  just 
had  my  taxes  reduced  by  some  twenty-four  pounds, 
and  if  I  had  had  the  formula  gone  through  a  few  years 
ago  I  should  have  not  regretted  it  to-day,  for  I*  find  I 
have  been  too  generous  to  the  officials,  and  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  the  profits  naturally  cause  a  difference  in  the 
Income  Tax.  A  gentleman  I  can  thoroughly  recom¬ 
mend  for  this  work  is  Mr.  J.  A.  T.  Llewellyn,  I,  Moor 
Hall  Avenue,  Folkestone,  whose  charges  are  very 
moderate,  and  whose  ability  I  can  vouch  for. 
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By  having  your  debt-list  drawn  up  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  who  owes  you  money,  how  much,  and  how  long 
it  is  overdue;  place  a  mark  against  these  items  for 
future  reference  ;  some  names  will  require  trotting  up, 
and  you  can  confer  with  your  cashier  as  to  this 
account  or  that,  and  have  proved  to  your  satisfaction 
its  stability  or  otherwise.  When  accounts  get  overdue 
some  cashiers  are  apt  not  to  call  the  customer’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  This  should  be  done  by  sending  a  polite 
note,  and  by  using  the  right  amount  of  diplomacy, 
being  careful  not  to  offend.  If  properly  managed  your 
accounts  can  be  kept  down  and  regular  payments 
made.  I  would  here  advise  my  reader  if  he  does, 
or  is  going  to  do,  a  progressive  trade,  and  has  to 
employ  a  cashier,  to  use  a  cash  till.  They  are 
excellent  things  to  have,  preventing  mistakes,  and 
showing  you  at  a  glance  what  trade  is  being  done,  and 
how  accounts  are  coming  in,  and  also  keeping  a  record 
of  your  business.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
the  particulars  of  these  machines,  or  the  necessity  of 
having  one  or  not.  If  you  wish  to  know  further  on 
the  matter,  send  to  the  company.  You  can  get  their 
addresses  anywhere,  and  they  will  give  you  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  particulars.  I  would  only  state  that  I  have 
them  in  use  in  two  of  my  shops,  and  they  answer 
admirably.  For  instance,  at  one  cutting-shop  of 
mine,  I  found  at  the  end  of  one  Saturday  they  had 
served  602  customers  and  had  taken  (by  referring  to 
the  total  adder),  £ 66  19s.  2^d.  less  thirteen  paid  outs, 
which  together  amounted  to  £3  is.  2-^d.  On  counting 
up  the  cash  it  was  correct  to  the  very  half-penny  and 
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invariably  is  so.  I  just  give  this  as  an  instance. 
Should  you  at  any  time  have  any  suspicion  that  you 
have  any  dishonest  men  working  for  you  and  you 
wish  to  prove  it,  go  into  your  shop  after  the  shutters 
are  up,  and  take  a  list  down  of  your  stock.  Just  take 
the  number  of  joints,  i.e .,  so  many  legs,  shoulders,  and 
various  portions,  etc.,  and  the  following  morning 
check  your  list,  before  the  orders  are  prepared.  You 
will  soon  see  whether  you  have  a  black  sheep  in  your 
employment  or  not.  Impress  on  your  apprentices  and 
young  men,  when  you  engage  them,  that  it  is  their 
duty,  if  they  observe  anything  going  on  wrong,  to 
come  to  you  and  inform  you.  Many  a  lad  thinks  he 
would  be  acting  shabbily  if  he  informed  his  employer 
of  any  dishonesty  he  observed,  but  the  sterling, 
honest,  upright  employee  knows  it  to  be  only  right 
and  his  duty  to  at  once  inform  his  principal,  and  have 
dishonesty  not  only  scotched  but  killed. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Going  to  Market. 

“  The  crowning  fortune  of  a  man  is  to  be  born  with  a  bias 
to  some  pursuit,  w'hich  finds  him  in  employment  and  happi¬ 
ness.” — R.  W.  Emerson. 


V  WILL  now  say  a  little  about  going  to 
1  market.  I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  was 
allowed  to  buy  on  my  own  responsibility,  and  the 
various  mistakes  I  made  before  I  could  call  myself 
thoroughly  proficient.  I  ventured  to  purchase  a 
fat  hog,  and  my  dad’s  observation,  when  he  glanced  at 
it  was,  “  Ugly,  but  cheap.”  When  I  attended 
market  there  was  very  little  auction  and  stock  was 
purchased  from  salesmen  by  bargaining.  Sheep  and 
oxen  with  certain  brand-marks,  or  from  certain 
feeders,  could  be  depended  on  to  come  out  well,  pro¬ 
viding  they  handled  well,  and  were  in  season.  I 
strongly  advise  any  young  beginner  to  make  it  a  point 
to  always  handle  everything  he  thinks  of  buying,  and 
to  get  in  amongst  them,  then,  by  going  through  them, 
he  is  in  a  position  to  know  their  worth  and  to  bid 
accordingly.  If  it  is  sheep  that  he  wishes  to  buy,  turn 
one  or  two  up,  test  their  under  points,  and  see  that  the 
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salesman  has  not  placed  a  ram  or  two  in  with  the 
wethers.  If  so,  have  them  cast  out,  or  allowed  for  to 
your  satisfaction.  Mouth  them,  and  see  their  age  is  right. 
A  really  good  fat  sheep  should  handle  full  and  firm 
across  the  loins,  and  have  a  crease  down  the  rump  to 
the  tail,  which  should  be  broad,  and  a  good  big  handful 
when  you  lay  hold  of  it.  Buy  and  kill  sheep  that  are  in 
season.  Kents  are  good  in  July,  August,  September; 
Downs  of  the  Sussex  and  Hampshire  breeds  in  October, 
November,  and  December;  Norfolk  Downs  in  January, 
February,  March.  Southdowns  and  Scotch,  any  time 
you  can  find  them  good  enough.  The  same  applies  to 
April,  May,  and  June,  but  avoid  grass-fed  sheep  during 
the  early  spring,  and  buy  those  that  have  had  plenty 
of  roots  and  corn.  Half-bred  Downs  are  a  very  nice 
sheep  and  eat  well  when  well  done  and  ripe,  out  of 
Kent  ewes  by  a  Southdown  ram.  Where  a  nice  family 
trade  is  aimed  at,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  small, 
medium,  and  large,  so  that  you  have  a  good  selection 
to  suit  your  customers  for  both  size  and  quality.  Live 
stock  that  is  thoroughly  well  up  and  ripe  as  a  rule 
comes  cheapest,  for  the  simple  reason  that  being  per¬ 
fection  they  come  to  the  scale  well,  and  although  the 
price  may  seem  a  bit  high,  yet  if  you  have  your 
weight,  and  quality  in  addition,  it  follows  that  it  must 
pay  better  to  have  the  best,  than  to  have  anything 
that  is  indifferent  and  lower  in  price. 

With  respect  to  beasts,  if  your  trade  is  a  good  class 
one,  the  same  remarks  will  apply  as  regards  excellence. 
The  best  ones  are  the  cheapest.  A  really  good  beast 
invariably  weighs  all  you  call  it,  and  gives  a  greater 
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percentage  of  prime  roastings  than  do  ordinary  cattle. 
I  have  found  by  experience  that  beasts  well  up  and 
thoroughly  fatted  weigh  more  than  they  are  calculated 
to  by  the  table  arranged  by  experts  for  buying  cattle 
by  live  weight,  reckoning  a  stone  of  8  lbs.  for  every 
stone  of  14  lbs.  weight  on  the  bridge.  A  few  weeks 
back  I  purchased  eight  prime  Norfolk  beasts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  weights  alive,  they  should  have 
weighed,  on  the  average,  1 1 2  stone  dead ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  weighed  on  the  average  1 1 6 
stone  4  lbs.,  being  thus  4\  stone  to  the  good  on 
each  beast.  I  contend  that  beasts,  sheep,  calves, 
pigs,  or  lambs,  providing  they  are  full  ripe, 
will  seldom  deceive  you  as  regards  weight,  the 
saving  clause  being,  that  you  must  nevertheless  use 
discretion  in  buying,  and  use  good,  sound,  careful 
judgment  before  making  up  your  mind  as  to  how 
much  you  intend  giving.  The  seller  may  ask  you 
less  than  you  expected.  If  he  asks  more,  go  carefully 
over  the  points  of  the  cattle,  for  and  against,  and 
estimate  accordingly,  dealing  as  closely  as  possible,  for 
a  cattle  salesman  is  cute,  and  will  do  his  level  best  to 
get  all  he  can  for  his  stock.  Bear  in  mind  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  invariably  to  be  bought,  and  nothing  will 
tend  to  sharpen  a  young  buyer  up,  more  than  to  go  to 
market,  and  allow  himself  to  be  talked  into  buying 
cattle  that  come  out  dear  and  light. 

In  buying  stock  calculate  what  the  hides  or  skins 
are  likely  to  return  you.  Highland  Scotch  hides  are 
valuable  compared  to  others,  and  should  be  sold  in  the 
best  market.  See  that  your  fellmonger  allows  you 
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full  value  for  your  skins  off  fat  hoggetts,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  fact  that  you  are  aware  of  the 
value  of  what  he  is  having  from  you,  and  come  to 
terms  with  him  for  prices,  say  for  a  month,  or  even 
three  months,  using  your  judgment  and  whatever 
information  you  can  glean  about  the  state  of  the  wool 
and  leather  markets.  When  you  attend  market  make 
up  your  mind  not  to  buy  any  indifferent  quality 
article,  especially  if  you  have  a  good  trade,  and  know 
that  your  customers  will  willingly  pay  you  a  fair  price 
for  the  right  thing.  Should  your  trade  be  in  a  cheap 
class  neighbourhood  where  you  have  plenty  of  compe¬ 
tition  and  perhaps  chance  customers,  and  where 
anything  really  choice  would  be  out  of  place,  even 
then  I  advise  the  policy  of  buying  ripe  cattle.  Let  the 
cow-heifer  be  quite  ripe  and  healthy  beyond  a  doubt ; 
get  your  side  tables  ready,  for  her  loose  fat  will  cover 
them  from  end  to  end.  Let  the  ewes  be  well  up  and 
with  level  mouths  ;  avoid  the  old  worn-out  crocks  that 
will  come  thin  and  light,  to  do  you  more  harm  than 
good.  Have  good  ones  if  any.  For  such  a  trade  a 
good  breed  ox  now  and  again  comes  in  well,  but  mind 
and  buy  it  right,  and  have  it  dressed  clean,  and  to 
look  as  nearly  like  a  steer  as  two  peas  in  a  pod. 
Nothing  pays  better  if  bought  well  and  sold  well. 
When  you  buy,  pay  ready  cash  down  on  the  nail. 
Short  debts  make  long  friends.  Sellers  will  favour 
you  all  they  possibly  can  when  they  know  that  you 
are  sound,  and  will  not  ask  for  any  credit.  You  can 
then  afford  to  be  quite  independent  of  any  salesman, 
when  you  bid  a  price  for  a  string  of  cattle,  or  a  pen  of 
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sheep.  If  he  will  not  serve  you  at  what  you  think  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  price  for  the  times,  give  your  fob 
and  its  sovereigns  a  tap,  and  move  off  to  try  your  luck 
elsewhere.  Make  yourself  quite  conversant  with  all 
the  moves  and  customs  of  the  markets  you  attend,  and 
also  the  class  of  cattle  that  appear  at  various  seasons  of 
the  year.  Treat  the  salesmen  as  gentlemen,  be  fair 
and  honourable  down  to  the  very  drovers,  and  you 
will  be  respected  and  honoured  by  them,  and  will 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  attending  your  markets  with  a 
mind  free  from  care,  and  a  heart  as  merry  as  a 
laughing  maid. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Giving  Credit.— Cutting  up  Beef. 

“  There  is  no  business  which  does  not  demand  system.” 

Matthews. 

“  Short  debts  make  long  friends.” — X.  Y.Z. 


BAD  debts  are  a  nuisance,  and  I  will  do  my  very 
best  to  tell  you  how  to  avoid  them,  or  at  any 
rate  how  to  keep  them  as  low  as  possible.  Where 
a  credit  trade  is  done  they  will  always  be  incurred  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  man  who  does  the  largest 
amount  of  trade  often  makes  the  most  bad  debts. 
However,  there  are  exceptions.  If  a  man  carries  on 
his  business  in  a  systematic  way,  and  on  rules  laid 
down  and  adhered  to  unflinchingly,  he  may  come  off 
fairly  lightly.  Probably  he  will  lose  a  few  custo¬ 
mers  rather  than  give  credit  over  the  stipulated  time. 

He  will  require  to  go  constantly,  and  week  by  week 

* 

through  his  books,  and  keep  himself  posted  up  in  every 
account  that  is  found  overdue  and  act  accordingly. 
This  proves  the  necessity  of  making  out  a  weekly 
balance  sheet  as  I  before  observed.  You  then  have  an 
opportunity  for  looking  over  the  debt  list,  which  must 
be  taken  out  for  you  to  get  at  your  receipts.  A  good 
plan  is  to  keep  a  list  headed,  “Bad  and  doubtful 
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debts,”  and  hang  it  up  in  your  office  for  reference. 
Then  when  you  hear  of  a  party  that  is  a  bad  payer  by 
repute,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  credit 
anywhere,  so  long  as  it  can  be  got,  put  him  on  the  list. 
Look  through  the  local  papers  and  take  note  of  those 
who  are  summoned  for  non-payment  of  debts,  and  list 
them  under  the  heading  of  “  Persons  to  whom  credit 
is  not  to  be  given.”  Subscribe  to  Stubbs’s  and  scan  the 
columns ;  you  will  see  at  a  glance  the  names  of  those 
who  have  bills  of  sale  hanging  over  their  heads. 
Should  you  have  a  debt  that  you  find  is  worthless,  and 
only  throwing  good  money  after  bad  to  go  to  law  for 
it,  then  put  your  pen  through  it,  put  the  name  on  the 
black  list,  and  send  the  bill  receipted  to  the  party  con¬ 
cerned.  In  future  you  may  take  their  ready  money, 
and  so  recompense  yourself  to  some  extent.  It  is 
most  annoying  for  a  tradesman  to  find  that  Mr.  A., 
after  running  up  a  score  with  Mr.  B.,  leaves  him  and 
his  account  unpaid,  and  deals  with  Mr.  C.,  paying 
ready  money  if  unable  to  obtain  credit.  Tradesmen 
can  protect  each  other  by  forming  an  association,  and 
so  obtain  private  information  of  the  means  by  which 
persons  obtain  credit.  Sometimes  a  note  or  a  summons 
may  recover  a  debt,  and  sometimes  not.  It  is  as  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  blood  cannot  be  got  from  a  stone, 
and,  if  the  party  has  no  means,  then  forgive  and 
forget,  but  take  his  cash  down  for  future  purchases  if 
possible.  Meat  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  should  most 
certainly  be  paid  for  once  a  week.  On  the  heading  of 
your  bills  have  printed,  “  Terms  cash,  or  weekly  on 
approved  references.”  If  you  are  solicited  by  a  family 
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to  give  credit  for  longer  than  a  week,  ask  for  a  refer¬ 
ence,  and  make  sure  that  the  information  you  receive 
can  be  relied  on.  Carefulness  in  giving  credit,  and  in 
keeping  a  strict  account  of  what  is  on  your  books  will 
save  you  many  pounds  and  much  worry.  Better  do  a 
small  business  well  than  a  large  one  badly.  Your 
connection  will  become  trained  up  to  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  a  business  man  to  deal  with  and  not  a 
dummy.  I  have  known  many  young  men  who  have 
rushed  into  business  with  a  deal  of  fanfare  and  noise, 
but  with  insufficient  capital,  and  have  given  credit  to 
anyone  who  came  with  a  plausible  tale,  and  this  has 
ended  in  the  shutters  being  put  up  for  good.  So  do 
your  best  for  the  ready-money  man,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  credit  unless  you  are  quite  satisfied  that  it 
is  all  right,  and  as  safe  in  your  ledger  as  it  would  be  in 
your  cash  box. 

Practice  Makes  Perfect. 

Cutting  up  Beef. — If  my  reader  is  not  already  a 
scientific  cutter,  or  (as  it  is  known  in  the  trade),  a 
clean  cutter,  let  him  study  hard  to  gain  perfection  in 
the  use  of  the  knife.  Much  good  meat  is  spoiled  by 
careless  or  bad  cutting.  Let  your  knife  be  a  Wade 
Wingfield,  a  good-sized  one,  and  rather  long  in  the 
blade,  and  have  it  always  sharp  enough  to  shave  a 
mouse  asleep  without  waking  him.  I  have,  at  times, 
had  sent  me,  from  various  markets,  meat  cut  so 
roughly  and  badly,  that  I  have  packed  it  up  and 
returned  it  in  disgust.  London-cut  lorns  of  beef  are 
invariably  too  long  in  the  top,  and  nearly  always  have 
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an  awkward  wing-end,  the  beef  being  quartered  to 
give  the  preference  to  a  short  wing-end  fore-rib.  I 
have  often  noticed  how  a  careless  cutter  takes  his 
shoulders  of  mutton  off  wide,  unshapely,  and  generally 
with  a  portion  of  meat  on  that  belongs  to  the  neck. 
Cut  it  to  leave  the  best  end  of  neck  a  nice  square  piece 
all  cutlets  from  one  end  to  the  other;  avoid  letting 
your  knife  go  into  the  tissue  of  meat  under  the 
shoulder,  and  belonging  to  the  middle  and  scrag  neck, 
thereby  making  a  series  of  cottage  homes  for  flies,  and 
places  that  next  day  are  muggy  and  wasteful.  The 
cleaner  and  more  properly  a  joint  is  cut,  the  sooner  it 
sells,  and  the  longer  it  will  keep  sweet.  A  lot  can  be 
saved  by  careful,  quick  cutting.  I  have  had  men 
under  me,  men  of  supposed  experience,  but  men  who  are 
too  old  to  be  taught,  and  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
divide  a  rump  and  loin  in  the  only  correct  and  ap¬ 
proved  way.  No  !  they  are  too  careless,  and  do  not 
study  the  science  of  cutting.  Observe  the  difference 
it  makes.  What  good  is  a  wedge  of  bone  and  meat 
left  on  the  rump  just  over  the  spine  (old  butchers  and 
clean  cutters  will  know  my  meaning),  when  by  simply 
guiding  the  knife  it  could  have  been  left  on  the  loin, 
improving  its  general  aspect  and  shape,  and  being 
sold  at  1  id.  or  is.  per  lb.,  instead  of  going  out  with 
the  bones  or  on  to  the  piece-board.  Take  a  trader  who 
has  been  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  at  the  game, 
and  calculate  the  extra  profit  derived  during  that  time 
from  correct  and  careful  cutting.  Employ  a  man  that 
has  been  a  failure,  and,  if  you  are  a  good  butcher 
yourself,  you  will  at  once  perceive  the  reason  of  his 
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going  back.  It  is  quite  as  easy,  and  in  fact  much  more 
so,  to  cut  up  quickly  and  correctly,  as  it  is  to  cut  up 
roughly  and  improperly.  Nothing  annoys  a  good 
tradesman  more  than  to  see  a  good  shop  of  meat  that 
he  has  taken  great  pains  to  select  and  purchase,  cut 
up  badly  or  even  indifferently,  and  often  mutilated. 

There  is  always  a  good  opening  for  smart,  clean 
cutters,  and  good,  energetic  shopmen.  It  is  an  un¬ 
fortunate  part  of  our  trade  that  there  are  so  few  really 
good  clever  men,  competent  in  all  ways,  polite,  obliging, 
and  cheerful.  I  once  heard  an  old  butcher  say  that 
all  the  good  men  went  into  business.  Perhaps  it  is  so. 
In  that  case  we  have  the  others  to  put  up  with  and 
improve  if  possible.  Many  master-men  are  far  from 
perfect,  and  are  open  to  much  improvement,  as  they 
not  only  cut  up  slowly,  but  badly,  or,  in  other  words, 
tinker  about  at  it.  I  am  often  amused  at  the  various 
styles  adopted  by  some,  and,  as  time  goes  on,  feel  con¬ 
vinced,  that  there  are,  and  always  will  be,  butchers 
and  “  botchers.” 

So,  young  men,  study  to  make  yourselves  clever 
cutters.  The  art  once  gained  will  never  leave  you, 
but  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  pleasure  and 
profit,  and  a  show  of  meat  fit  for  anyone  to  look  at. 
1  daresay  these  pages  will  be  scanned  by  some  who  by- 
lack  of  experience,  and  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
have  not  done  much  cutting  up.  Their  time  may 
have  been  fully  occupied  with  other  duties  connected 
with  the  business,  and  perhaps  they  are  pretty  well 
posted  up  in  everything  else  necessary  except  “  cutting.” 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  best  way  of  breaking 
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up  meat,  commencing  with  a  side  of  beef,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  style  that  in  my  estimation  pays  best  and 
gives  most  satisfaction  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

Firstly,  Quartering. — The  style  adopted  by  all  the 
American  firms  is  best.  It  gives  you  a  long  loin  with 
the  hind-quarter,  and  you  can  cut  a  neat  square  set  of 
ribs  out  of  the  fore-quarters,  so  divide  the  fore-quarter 
from  the  hind  by  cutting  clean  and  level  and  exactly 
in  between  the  centre  of  the  ribs,  leaving  three  bones 
on  the  loin.  To  divide  the  hind-quarter  lay  it  on  the 
block  and  cut  off  the  top  piece  from  the  rump  and  loin 
in  the  same  way  as  a  leg  of  mutton  is  cut  from  a  loin. 
Lay  the  rump  and  loin  on  its  back,  mark  and  take  off 
the  thin  flank,  leaving  the  loin  as  regards  top  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short.  Remove  from  the  rump  the 
aitch  fat  suet,  take  off  the  kidney  knob  with  the  lean 
kidney,  turn  the  rump  and  loin  on  its  chine,  and 
divide  it ;  as  you  cut  down,  leave  the  tip  of  the  hip¬ 
bone  (about  40ZS.)  in  the  loin,  and  keep  your  knife 
near  the  rump  as  you  cut  down,  leaving  all  the  meat 
possible  on  the  loin.  This  will  give  you  a  shapely  cut 
rump  and  a  neat  loin  of  beef  now  ready  to  cut,  say 
14  lbs.  chump  end,  12  lbs.  middle  cut,  12  lbs.  wing 
end,  and  9  lbs.  ditto,  this  last  piece  being  two  bones 
wing  end  cut  as  narrow  at  the  top  as  the  formation  of 
the  bones  will  allow  without  using  the  saw,  and  as 
wide  as  you  can  get  it  at  the  bottom.  Now  as  to  the 
rump. — If  to  steak  out  throw  it  over  and  take  out  the 
fillet.  Trim  this  fairly  and  put  it  by  ready  for  sale. 
The  first  slice  from  the  rump,  of  about  4  lbs.,  is  not 
suitable  for  best  grilling  steak,  but  does  for  a  stewing 
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steak,  or  otherwise  as  a  beef  steak ;  all  the  rest  is 
prime  rump  steak,  and  should  be  cut  in  level  slices 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  divided  according  to 
order  and  requirements.  Avoid  cutting  small  steaks 
from  the  rump  thick  in  one  part  and  thin  in  another. 
This  is  a  mistake  and  is  unsatisfactory.  The  best  and 
only  proper  way  is  to  cut  your  steak  right  down,  with 
the  same  thickness  from  top  to  bottom.  Do  not  let 
every  customer  have  the  prime  end,  but  turn  and  turn 
about,  studying  to  please  all,  and  yet  not  to  have  any 
pieces  or  scraps  left  over.  By  carefulness  and  calcu¬ 
lation  this  can  be  done,  and,  if  you  want  your  rumps 
of  beef  to  pay  a  profit,  mind  you  do  it. 

To  cut  up  a  top  piece  first  cut  out  the  bed  or  thick 
flank.  In  doing  this  keep  your  knife  close  to  the 
marrow  bone,  scoop  out  (if  I  may  use  the  word),  the 
portion  of  flesh  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  thick 
flank  that  lays  under  and  round  the  marrow  bone  and 
adjoins  the  tissue  at  the  bone  end  of  the  silverside. 
Some  butchers  leave  this  piece  adhering  to  the  silver- 
side,  but  it  does  not,  properly  speaking,  belong]  to  it, 
and  if  left  on  the  thick  flank  improves  that  portion, 
either  for  steaking  out  or  roasting.  In  selling  a  joint 
cut  from  the  first  cut  of  thick  flank ;  weigh  a  piece  of 
bone  with  it,  or  otherwise  it  will  be  all  meat,  and  every 
customer  should  have  a  fair  proportion  of  that  bone, 
which  you  have  to  buy,  and  therefore  have  to  sell. 
Having  cut  out  the  flank,  next  take  off  the  leg ;  cut 
this  off  fairly  full  so  as  not  to  leave  a  lot  of  coarse  end 
on  the  leg  side  of  the  silverside ;  bone  the  leg  out  for 
gravy  beef.  Now  take  the  aitch  bone  off  to  weigh 
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according  to  the  requirements  of  your  trade,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  fuller  and  larger  you  cut  it  the  more 
valuable  it  is,  and  it  should  be  charged  for  accordingly. 
You  have  now  left  the  double  rounds  or  buttocks ; 
divide  these  through  the  tissue  formed  by  nature,  and 
you  have  a  top  side  for  roasting,  and  a  silverside  for 
pickling ;  before  putting  this  latter  into  brine  take 
out  the  kernel  from  the  pope’s  eye  fat,  and  with  a  saw 
mark  the  date  in  Roman  figures  on  the  marrow  bone. 
If  you  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  aitch  bones  they 
can  be  boned  out,  and  used  up  for  steak,  this  returning 
you  equal  to  selling  the  joint  at  5d.  or  6d.  per  lb., 
calculating  the  steak  at  9d.  This  finishes  up  the  hind- 
quarter. 

To  cut  up  a  forequarter,  lay  it  on  the  block  and  off 
with  the  first  cut,  a  clod  and  neck;  hang  this  by; 
then  take  off  the  coast  or  brisket,  cutting  the  ribs  as 
long  or  as  short  as  you  require  ;  if  for  rolling  cut  them 
long,  as  they  will  then  bind  round  nicely ;  then  cut  off 
a  nice  set  of  four  bone  ribs,  leaving  a  pony  or  six-bone 
chuck,  and  divide  this  into  two,  top  chuck  and  heel 
chuck,  cutting  the  heel  up  for  beef  steak,  and  the  top 
chuck  into  joints  of  about  3^  to  5  lbs.,  suitable  for 
Saturday  trade  among  working  people,  etc.  The  clod 
and  neck  can  be  boned  for  rolling,  the  superfluous  fat 
being  used  up  with  the  heel  chuck,  inserting  it  in  place 
of  the  blade  bone,  and  skewering  firmly  together ;  if 
not  required  for  steak  it  can  be  cut  up  into  neat  little 
joints  of  4  or  5  lbs.,  that  sell  like  ripe  cherries  at  about 
7^d.  per  lb.,  for  the  working  man’s  Sunday  dinner. 
There  is  a  good  bit  of  art  in  rolling  a  clod  well.  When 
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you  have  it  ready,  take  half-a-dozen  good  strong  steel 
skewers  (called  clod  pins),  and  draw  the  clod  tightly 
together  ;  then  pin  it  round  into  position,  leaving  it  a 
roll  of  solid  meat ;  put  in  wood  skewers,  draw  out  the 
steel  pins,  and  it  is  all  ready  to  cut  up  into  rounds  of 
beef,  of  any  weight,  for  small  joints,  and  selling  readily 
at  4s.  or  4s.  8d.  per  stone.  The  shins  that  have  been 
removed  from  the  clod  can  be  boned  for  pudding  beef 
or  gravy  beef,  or  to  slice  up  for  the  piece-board.  Now 
as  to  the  coast  or  long  brisket. — Cut  from  this  a 
brisket  proper  of  six  bones,  which,  if  not  required 
fresh,  can  be  pickled,  only,  if  you  do  not  want  trouble, 
be  sure  and  prepare  it  for  the  tank  before  putting  it 
in  the  brine.  Mark  the  date  on  it,  and  chop  partly 
through  each  joint  bone ;  run  your  knife  across  from 
best  end  to  crop  end  (on  the  under  side)  and  prick  it 
with  a  small  bladed  knife  between  the  bones,  and 
especially  the  crop  end,  in  many  places,  allowing  the 
brine  to  penetrate  and  so  keep  it  sweet,  especially  in 
hot  weather.  The  other  part  of  the  coast  can  be  divided 
up  into  one  or  two  rib  pieces,  and  shown  on  your 
front,  best  side  to  London,  and  sold  at  anything 
from  4d.  to  6d.  according  to  trade  and  locality.  This 
finishes  a  side  of  beef.  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  to 
improve  on  it  if  he  can. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Cutting  up  Sheep,  Veal,  and  Pork.— The  Use  of 
Preservatives. 

“  So  the  game  of  life  is  won,  less  by  brilliant  strokes  than 
by  energetic  yet  cautious  play,  and  never  ...  an  easy 
hazard.”  Matthews. 

eHOP  your  sheep  down,  and  in  doing  so  endeavour 
to  divide  every  chine  bone  cleanly  and  in  true 
workman-like  style.  Quarter  off  the  fore  from 
the  hind,  leaving  all  the  neck  rib-bones  on  the  neck 
(unless  you  require  any  long  cut  loins).  In  dividing 
the  leg  from  the  loin,  saw  through  the  aitch  or  pin 
bone,  and,  as  you  sever  the  two  joints,  keep  your  knife 
handle  slanting  towards  the  leg,  and  give  a  slight 
rounded  curve  as  you  cut  clear,  thus  giving  a  shapely 
and  finished  appearance  to  both  parts.  In  cutting 
loin  chops  start  from  the  end  (called  best  end),  and  so 
avoid  leaving  two  pieces  on  hand,  which  you  will  do,  if 
you  start  cutting  chops  from  the  centre.  Do  not  ask 
your  customers  whether  they  would  prefer  the  chops 
from  the  middle  or  end;  their  reply  is  obvious,  for 
granting  you  have  quartered  your  sheep  through  with 
all  rib-bones  on  fore-quarters,  the  first  loin  chop  will 
have  a  small  portion  of  undercut  and  is  good  enough 
for  anyone  (unless  you  have  a  very  special  particular 
customer).  Bear  in  mind  not  to  trim  off  more  fat 
than  absolutely  necessary,  for  a  great  many  enjoy  a 
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chop  with  a  nice  margin  of  fat  on,  and  rough  fat 
returns  you  about  is.  6d.  per  stone,  while  chops,  8s. 
to  9s.  4d. 

In  cutting  up  the  forequarter,  take  off  the  shoulder 
— a  nice  shape  fair  enough  to  leave  a  decent  amount  of 
meat  on  the  middle  and  scrag  neck.  Cut  so  as  to  leave 
a  shapely  best  end  neck  and  as  wide  at  bottom  as  top 
(see  previous  instructions).  Cut  the  breast  from  the 
neck  as  small  as  your  trade  allows  (for  they  do  not 
make  much  per  lb.  in  many  districts),  face  the  best  end 
to  look  fairly  lean  (if  over  fat),  and  there  you  are  !  To 
cut  a  haunch  leave  the  chump  end  loin  on  the  leg,  and 
before  sending  out  saw  off  the  chine  bone,  and  also  saw 
through  the  knuckle  bone  to  just  clear  the  muscle,  and 
then  saw  through  again  about  four  inches  further  up, 
leaving  the  shank  and  knuckle  bone  just  adhering  by 
sinew. 

To  cut  a  saddle,  take  off  the  two  legs  exactly  alike, 
leaving  the  tail  on  the  saddle,  and  then  pull  off  the 
outer  skin.  Split  the  tail  and  double  round  with  a 
kidney  each  side.  Flour  evenly  and  tie  it  once  round 
with  clean  white  tape  (knot  underneath),  it  then  looks 
a  picture,  and,  if  off  a  nice  ripe  ten  stone  Down  wether, 
is  fit  for  the  table  of  a  king. 

Cutlets. — It  is  best  to  charge  so  much  each  for  these 
and  not  to  weigh  them.  Trim  off  the  top,  leaving  the 
cutlets  about  4 \  inches  long ;  take  off  all  superfluous 
fat,  sinew,  chine,  and  every  bit  of  skin  or  loose  meat 
adjoining,  leaving  the  cutlets  appetising  in  appearance, 
and  dainty  enough  for  a  lady  to  take  one  up  in  her 
jewelled  fingers,  and  find  it  so  nice  that  she  helps 
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herself  to  a  second.  I  have  disposed  of  many  necks  of 
mutton  at  times  when  they  have  hung  fire  simply  by 
filling  a  large,  clean,  white  dish  with  carefully  trimmed 
cutlets  arranged  with  taste  and  garnished  with  sprigs 
of  parsley  and  small  tomatoes.  You  have  only  to  show 
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them  in  the  tempting  style  I  mention,  and  they  are 
bound  to  sell. 

I  once  had  a  very  fidgety  old  lady  to  serve. 
She  was  well  off  and  did  not  mind  paying  a 
good  price,  but  her  complaint  was  that  she  could 
not  get  her  meat  cut  or  prepared  to  her  liking. 
This  especially  applied  to  cutlets,  which  invariably 
came  too  rough  and  substantial  for  her  delicate  appe¬ 
tite.  She  informed  me  that  she  had  tried  nineteen 
different  butchers,  and  not  one  of  them  had  ever 
pleased  her.  I  attended  to  her  orders  myself,  and  took 
especial  pains  with  the  cutlets,  which  were  her 
favourite  dish.  After  a  week  or  two  the  dear  old 
soul  came  in  and  complimented  and  thanked  me  for 
the  delicious  meat  I  was  supplying  her  with,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  cutlets,  which  she  said  were  the  first  for  a 
long  time  that  had  given  her  satisfaction  (5d.  each  she 
paid  for  them).  All  her  meat  was  carefully  trussed, 
and  nothing  sent  in  any  way  objectionable  to  the  sight. 
True,  she  was  only  a  small  customer  of  about  21s.  per 
week,  but  then  her  recommendation  brought  me 
several  very  good  families,  for  she  was  well  connected 
and  went  into  society  a  good  deal.  Little  things  done 
well  often  bring  good  results.  The  miner,  on  dis¬ 
covering  small  particles  of  gold,  digs  on,  and  perhaps 
turns  up  a  nugget.  Many  butchers  say  that  they 
cannot  put  up  with  the  fidgety  ways  of  such  custo¬ 
mers,  but  I  say  they  must,  for  in  that  way  success 
lies.  Forget  not,  that  there  are  several  ways 
of  disposing  of  every  part  of  every  head  of  stock 
you  deal  in.  If  the  first  does  not  shift  it,  try  the 
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others,  and  by  careful  attention  you  can  after  a  time, 
bring  your  business  up  to  that  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  can  only  be  attained  by  careful  super¬ 
vision  and  much  carefully  bestowed  thought  and  care. 
Dispose  of  your  offal  to  the  best  and  fullest  advantage, 
one  offal  from  a  good  ripe  eleven  or  twelve  stone  sheep 
should  return  you  nealry  as  much  as  a  small  calf’s,  and 


should  be  sold  as  follows  : — 

s.  d. 

One  large  woolled  skin  ..  ..6  6  (to  7s.) 

Caul  on  Lamb  and  Veal  . .  . .  7  o 

One  Liver  and  Crow  at  8d.  lb.  ..28 
One  Head  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

One  Heart  ..  ..  ..  ..  5 

Lungs,  Melt,  and  Skirt  . .  . .  2 

Runners  &c.  . .  . .  . .  2 


17  7 

An  offal  well  sold  makes  much  difference  in  the 
profits  as  perceived.  Offal  will  always  sell  if  well 
cleaned,  well  displayed,  and  shown  as  soon  as  taken 
from  the  animal.  In  the  old  days,  when  I  was  located 
at  my  first  shop,  I  invariably  disposed  of  all  of(al  before 
the  shop  was  closed  at  night,  and  it  sometimes  totalled 
up  to  thirty  and  forty  offals.  The  marble  front  was 
cleaned,  and  as  soon  as  half-a-dozen  offals  were  ready, 
the  lad  brought  them  round  and  they  were  quickly 
divided,  a  row  of  heads,  clean  chopped,  and  laid  in  a 
row  with  fresh  parsley  on  each,  then  a  row  of  livers 
with  a  portion  of  crow  on  each,  a  row  of  hearts,  skirts 
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and  melts,  and  as  these  sold  their  place  would  be  taken 
up  by  fresh  arrivals.  Should  parsley  be  unprocurable 
for  garnishing,  use  sprigs  of  crinkley  cabbage  or  sprays 
of  vine  leaves,  water  cress  or  something  green  and 
tempting. 

Lamb,  Veal,  and  Pork. 

Lamb. — Chop  down  the  carcase,  and  divide  the  sides 
into  fore  and  hind  quarters,  and  then  hang  up  for  sale, 
my  only  remark  here  being  as  follows  : — In  dividing 
the  fore  from  the  hind  quarter  thrust  your  knife 
through,  leaving  one  or  two  bones  on  the  loin,  and,  as 
you  cut  through  towards  the  breast,  bear  your  knife 
down,  not  up,  and  then  cut  through  the  fillet  of  lean 
so  that  you  cut  exactly  on  the  joint,  and  presto,  the 
fore-quarter  drops  into  your  hand  like  an  apple  from 
the  tree,  and  is  of  a  clean  cut  straight  shape,  which  will 
sell  all  the  better,  and  anyway,  a  ready  quick  sale  is 
the  grand  secret.  In  showing  lamb,  place  on  each 
joint  before  weighing  it  a  covering  of  thin  mutton  caul, 
and  skewer  on  a  couple  of  sweetbreads  if  you  have  any 
by  you,  and,  if  possessing  a  garden  of  your  own,  a 
bundle  of  nice,  fresh,  green  mint  will  not  come  amiss, 
and  will  please  your  customers. 

Veal. — Chop  the  calf  down  and  divide  as  with  lamb, 
making,  however,  a  slight  difference  by  leaving  rather 
more  of  the  flank  end  of  breast  on  the  forequarter.  To 
cut  up  the  fore-quarter,  hook  it  under  the  first  rib,  and 
hang  it  up,  and  cut  the  shoulder  off,  being  careful  to 
leave  the  whole  of  the  oyster  part  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
in  handling  it,  not  to  squeeze  the  wind  out  or  it  will 
spoil  the  appearance  of  it.  Then  divide  the  breast 
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from  the  neck  as  fairly  for  one  joint  as  the  other.  To 
cut  up  the  hind-quarter,  divide  the  leg  from  the  loin 
close  to  the  aitch,  and  through  the  round  bone,  leaving 
the  leg  so  as  to  be  able  to  cut  slices  of  veal  cutlet  right 
away  up  to  the  knuckle,  and  have  with  each  slice  a 
fair  and  just  proportion  of  flap  attached.  In  some 
trades  small  and  medium-sized  calves  are  most  re¬ 
quired,  but  where  you  do  a  good  trade  and  have  a  call 
for  plenty  of  cutlets,  a  good  quality  fat  twenty  to  thirty 
stone  calf  answers  well,  as  it  will  pay  to  bone  out  the 
loin,  a  portion  of  the  shoulder,  best  end  neck,  etc.,  for 
cutlets.  Many  customers  like  their  veal  cutlets  sent  in 
little  30Z.  collops  ready  for  the  cook.  This  gives  you 
an  opportunity  to  mix  various  parts  together,  instead 
of  its  being  all  in  one  slice  and  cut  from  the  fillet.  A 
butcher  does  not  care  to  have  to  buy  calves  just  for 
their  fillets,  and  to  have  the  other  parts  hanging  about 
for  longer  than  they  ought.  The  thing  is  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  dispose  of  one  part  with  the  other.  When  you 
send  out  a  fillet,  take  out  the  centre  bone,  and  put  a 
piece  of  fat  in  its  place.  Cover  with  caul,  and  a  piece 
of  knuckle  weighing  about  f  lb.  can  be  weighed  up 
with  it  to  equalise  things,  and  to  help  to  make  it  pay. 
There  is  no  taste  to  nothing,  and  every  tradesman  is 
justly  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  on  his  business  trans¬ 
actions. 

I  once  purchased  an  extraordinarily  fine  calf,  in  fact, 
it  was  the  finest  calf  1  have  ever  seen  during  the  whole 
of  my  market  experience.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect,  it 
was  the  summer  of  1895.  I  was  at  Ashford  market 
and  had  purchased  pretty  well  all  required,  when 
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rather  late  in  the  day  a  drove  of  about  thirty  large 
calves  came  in ;  they  would  have  sold  well  had  they  not 
come  in  so  late.  Amongst  them  was  one,  a  beautiful 
calf,  colour  a  deep  red,  and  Devonshire  breed,  fat  as 
could  be,  level  from  his  scrag  to  his  tail,  and  so  fleshy ; 
handsome  as  paint  his  owner,  Mr.  King,  called  him, 
and  he  certainly  was.  Dead  weight,  38  to  40  stone. 
The  price  he  asked  was  £11.  The  salesmen 
and  butchers  gathered  round,  and  he  was  universally 
admired.  Old  John  Richardson  declared  he  had  been 
to  many  pedigree  red  cattle  sales  and  had  seen  bull 
calves  of  about  the  size  of  this  one  sell  for  50  and  100 
guineas  apiece,  but,  said  he,  not  so  handsome  as  this  one 
by  a  long  way  (;I  understood  all  these  calves  came  from 
Devonshire,  if  so,  bravo  Devoni).  However,  most 
butchers  being  already  suited,  and  also  the  size  and 
price  being  out  of  the  common,  I  eventually  secured 
him  for  £7  1 2s.  6d.  I  at  once  sent  a  letter  off  to  four  of 
the  best  farmers  in  our  neighbourhood,  to  this  effect : — 

“Dear  Sir, — If  you  wish  to  acquire  the  handsomest 
bull  calf  in  the  world  (;Devon|),  come  and  view  and  deal 
for  him  to-day,  Wednesday,  before  5  p.m.,  or  he  will  be 
slaughtered  for  veal. — Yours  truly,”  etc. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  one  gentleman  came, 
owner  of  a  valuable  dairy  of  well-bred  shorthorn  cows. 
He  was  very  favourably  impressed  with  young  Devon’s 
appearance,  and  I  bargained  with  him,  he  to  allow  me 
four  fat  calves  of  not  less  than  eight  weeks  old  in 
exchange  for  this  one  ;  so  I  reckoned  I  made  from 
nineteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  him,  which,  deducting 
his  cost,  left  a  very  nice  little  margin  for  your’s 
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obediently.  Most  butchers  during  their  career  can 
give  instances  of  extraordinary  cattle,  and  it  is  always 
interesting  to  hear  or  read,  as  one  sometimes  does  in 
the  Meat  Trades  Journal,  of  such,  and  to  compare 
notes  one  with  another  on  anything  of  an  extra  nature. 

Pork. — Hang  up  the  pig  back  outwards,  and  cut 
through  the  rind  from  tail  to  head  exactly  in  a  straight 
line.  Then  hang  it  on  one  leg  and  chop  it  down.  Lay 
a  side  on  the  block  and  oft"  with  its  head  (half).  Then 
cut  the  leg  off  (nice  and  round  looks  best),  and  then 
cut  off  the  hand  and  spring  (shoulder  and  belly), 
leaving  the  neck  and  loin  in  one  piece,  and  divide  this 
according  to  your  requirements.  If  you  want  to  get 
two  loins  out  of  one  side,  divide  through  the  middle  of 
the  kidney.  You  will  then  have  the  required  two,  i.e., 
the  loin  proper  and  the  foreloin  with  the  thick  end  of 
the  neck  cut  off.  In  preparing  the  head  for  pickle 
remove  the  snout,  eye  and  brain,  and  crack  the  jaw 
through  thickest  part,  so  that  it  will  take  the  brine. 
Should  the  pig  be  large  and  more  of  a  bacon  pig,  it 
would  require  the  leg  cut  off,  if  for  a  ham  as  I  have 
previously  described  (p.  32),  and  the  rest  could,  if 
required  for  roasting  joints,  have  the  back  fat  taken 
off,  and  a  show  made  of  the  nice  clean  joints  that  look 
so  tempting  and  are  of  such  capital  quality.  If  you 
intend  to  pickle  the  belly  to  sell  as  pickled  pork,  it  is 
best  to  first  cut  off  about  lbs.  of  the  flank  end  and 
use  up  for  other  purposes,  leaving  the  remaining  part 
ready  to  cut  from  and  all  saleable.  I  have  now 
finished  with  the  cutting-up  department,  and  pro¬ 
viding  you  have  a  nice  shop,  well-fitted  and  well- 
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stocked,  you  will  require,  what  is  of  great  importance 
to  a  good  business,  clever  salesmen  and  cheerful 
workers,  of  sober  habits  and  unimpeachable  honesty. 
The  Use  of  Preservatives. 

In  hot  or  muggy  weather  it  is  a  safe  thing 
to  use  a  limited  quantity  of  preservative  powder, 
especially  in  breaking  up  meat  that  you  know 
will  hang  for  a  time  before  being  sold.  There 
are  various  parts  that  will  soon  go  clammy,  get 
unsightly,  and  become  unpalatable,  unless  carefully 
treated  with  any  of  the  preservatives  advertised,  all 
capital  preservatives,  and  absolutely  harmless.  Many 
deaths  by  ptomaine  poisoning  have  occurred,  because  a 
slight  addition  of  preservative  had  not  been  added  to 
the  provisions  partaken  of.  Surely  an  article  that  is 
both  tasteless  and  harmless,  and  prevents,  by  its 
judicious  use,  the  formation  of  ptomaine,  is  to  be 
commended  and  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  cleverest 
inventions  of  the  age  we  live  in.  The  following  is  re¬ 
printed  from  the  Daily  Mail  of  30th  October,  1902  : — 
Pork  Pies  and  Ptomaine. 

“  Dr.  Howarth,  the  medical  officer  of  health  for  Derby, 
yesterday  published  a  report  on  the  recent  outbreak  of 
food  poisoning,  together  with  a  statement  as  to  the 
bacteriological  investigation  conducted  by  Professor 
Delepine. 

“  It  is  agreed  by  both  gentlemen  that  the  meat  of  the 
pies  was  the  infected  portion,  and  that  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  was  not  infected  at  the  time  of  slaughter,  but 
that  the  meat  became  contaminated  during  preparation 
in  the  chopping-house. 
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“Among  Professor  Delepine’s  conclusions  are  the 
following  : — ‘  The  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  must 
be  expected  unless  precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the 
possible  exposure  of  meat  or  jelly  to  pollution.  As  an 
additional  precaution  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  out 
how  baking  can  be  conducted  so  as  to  ensure  the  cen¬ 
tral  parts  of  the  pies  being  raised  to  a  temperature 
sufficient  to  cause  the  death  of  the  bacteria  which  are 
likely  to  contaminate  meat. 

“  f  The  addition  of  chemical  preservatives  is  also  a 
matter  which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  authorities.’  ” 
It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  that  the  stipen¬ 
diary  magistrate  at  Leeds  found  lately  that  a  harm¬ 
less  preservative  may  be  used,  and  decided  for  the 
defendant  with  five  guineas  costs.  A  London  Magis¬ 
trate  has  also  given  a  similar  decision  with  three 
guineas  costs.  I  may  safely  say  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  subjected  to  prosecution  are  now  very 
near  the  end  of  their  worry. 

Why  run  the  risk  of  ptomaine  poisoning  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  use  antiquated  methods  of  making  pro¬ 
visions,  etc.,  when  science  has  provided  a  special 
antidote  that  effectually  protects  the  public  against 
the  possibility  of  being  poisoned,  and  the  butcher  in¬ 
sured  against  loss,  as  there  need  be  no  waste  if  either 
of  the  preservative  is  used  to  protect  the  meat ;  it  not 
only  prevents  ptomaine  poisoning  but  it  actually  assists 
digestion,  as  has  been  proved  by  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Food  Preservatives,  1901, 
where  they  state  that  Boron  preservatives  are  not  only 
harmless,  but  beneficial  (see  page  354). 
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The'quantity  of  preservative  required  is  only  half  per 
cent.,  that  is  one  ounce  to  14  lbs.  of  chopped  meat, 
thoroughly  mixed  along  with  the  salt  and  spices, — will 
give  you  pork  pies  and  sausages  that  will  be  fresh,  sweet, 
and  wholesome  for  two  or  three  days  longer  than  if  no 
preservative  was  used,  and  prevents  all  danger  from 
ptomaine  poisoning. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Professor  Delepine’s  report  on 
the  Derby  ptomaine  poisoning  case  adds  a  recommen¬ 
dation  that  the  addition  of  chemical  preservatives  is 
a  matter  that  deserves  the  attention  of  the  authorities. 
I  have  known  so  for  years  and  have  adopted  the 
scientific  method  referred  to,  as  I  find  that  it  is  specially 
provided  for  in  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875, 
where  it  says  in  Clause  6/‘  That  an  offence  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  committed  under  this  section  in  the 
following  cases : — 

(1)  Where  any  matter  or  ingredient  not  injurious 
to  health  has  been  added  to  the  food  or  drug,  because 
the  same  is  required  for  the  production  or  preparation 
thereof,  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  a  state  fit  for 
carriage  and  consumption ,  and  not  frauduently  to 
increase  the  bulk,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  food  or 
drug,  or  conceal  the  inferior  quality  thereof  ” — and 
now  that  it  has  been  put  on  record  by  the  Government 
Departmental  Committee  of  Enquiry  that  Boron  pre¬ 
servatives  are  absolutely  harmless,  it  is  the  duty  of 
butchers  to  apply  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  to  their 
own  branch  of  industry;  and  lay  aside  prejudice,  and 
old-fashioned  haphazard  methods,  that  are  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  public,  and  produce  a  wholesome  food, 
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distinctly  beneficial  by  protecting  consumers  from  the 
evil  effects  of  tainted  meat,  and  preventing  all  waste  of 
good  food,  and  so  adding  a  profit  to  the  business  con¬ 
ducted  on  such  scientific  principles.  I  am  aware  that 
every  new  discovery  is  subjected  to  the  taunts  and  scorn 
of  “  superior  persons  ”  who  never  have  any  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  meat  they  buy,  as  cleanliness  and  ventila¬ 
tion  is  sufficient  for  them  in  the  most  trying  weather ; 
but  I  claim  to  be  as  great  an  advocate  of  the  said 
virtues  as  any  butcher  in  the  kingdom,  and  experience 
has  taught  me  that  under  certain  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  it  is  impossible  to  keep  meat  wholesome 
without  a  preservative.  I  grant  I  can  keep  it  fresh  for 
a  short  time  in  my  shop,  but  I  hold  my  duty  does  not 
end  there.  I  ought  to  protect  my  customers,  and  as  few 
of  them  have  properly  ventilated  larders  to  put  it  in 
after  they  get  it,  particularly  the  poor  and  needy,  I 
maintain  they  ought  to  be  supplied  with  food  that 
will  be  fresh,  healthful,  and  good,  until  they  have 
consumed  it,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  the  method 
I  have  recommended,  which  is  based  on  long  experi¬ 
ence,  and  not  a  theoretical  fad.  And  as  “an  ounce 
of  experience  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory,”  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  recommending  the  trade  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantage  of  my  special  knowledge,  gained  after 
much  thoughtful  study  of  the  subject,  and  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  business. 
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Education. 

“  Though  I’ve  never  been  to  College, 

Yet  I’ve  heard  the  poet  say : 

Life  is  like  a  flowing  river, 

Flowing  on  from  day  to  day.” — Old  Song. 


■yf  PURVEYOR  with  a  good  business  and  a  quick 
T\  cutting  trade  requires  several  smart  hands,  who 
should  be  not  only  good,  quick  servers,  but  correct 
at  adding  up  their  own  sales,  and  who  no  sooner  have 
joints  in  the  scale  and  weighed,  than  they  call  out  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  young  lady  in  the  office 
has  to  take.  I  say  that  he  requires  these  men, 
but  I  must  observe  that  he  is  lucky  if  he  gets  them. 
So  many  lads  are  behind  the  times  in  this  respect. 
Some  are  very  quick  and  clever,  but  there  should  be 
more  like  them.  When  you  advertise  for  a  lad  to  act 
as  roundsman  and  to  assist  in  the  shop  and  slaughter¬ 
house,  you  often  find  that  he  can  drive  and  slaughter 
and  act  as  helper  in  the  shop,  but  if  you  put  him  to 
the  scale  and  ask  him  to  tell  you  what  he  has  weighed 
comes  to,  he  is  often  nonplussed.  Practice  makes 
perfect,  but  I  should  dearly  like  to  see  more  pains 
taken  at  our  schools  to  teach  mental  arithmetic  to  the 
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rising  generation.  If  not  the  principal,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  branches  of  knowledge  that  a  bright 
English  lad  should  be  fully  acquainted  with. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  I  was  chatting  to  an  old 
friend  in  the  trade,  and  he  was  complaining  of  the 
same  thing.  It  appeared  that  he  advertised  for  a 
second  hand,  and  had  numerous  applicants  for 
the  berth,  but,  when  he  came  to  put  them  through 
their  facings,  he  complained  that  not  one  of  them 
could  reckon  out  their  sales,  nor  be  depended  on  to 
charge  correctly  if  allowed  to  serve  during  a  busy 
time.  He  remarked  that  it  was  not  the  lads  he  com¬ 
plained  of,  but  their  schoolmasters ,  and  these,  said  he, 
ought  to  have  a  stick  laid  about  their  backs  for  not 
turning  out  their  scholars  in  better  form.  When  you 
come  to  consider  the  number  of  trades  that  are  affected 
by  this  knowledge,  it  is  simply  marvellous  that  the 
heads  of  Board  Schools,  and  other  educational 
establishments,  do  not  give  more  attention  to  that 
which  is  of  paramount  importance  to  trade 
all  over  the  ivorld.  Pick  up  your  daily  paper,  say  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  you  will  see,  at  various  times, 
short,  sensible  articles  written  for  Englishmen  to  read, 
showing  how  commerce  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
various  distant  lands,  and  how  new  countries  are 
being  opened  up.  The  grave  necessity  that  exists  for 
Englishmen,  who  go  to  represent  their  firms,  to  know, 
before  they  start,  the  difference  between  the  currency 
and  weights  and  measures  in  their  own  and  other 
countries  must  be  apparent  to  all.  They  should  know 
how  to  calculate  accordingly,  especially  if  they  wish  to 
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keep  pace  with  their  rivals  from  other  countries, 
notably  America,  Germany,  and  France. 

Our  consuls  tell  us  that  these  rivals  to  our  trade  go 
fully  prepared  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  and  the 
stolid,  plodding  Englishman  is  in  many  cases  left  behind. 

Perhaps  my  readers  will  ask  the  very  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  has  that  to  do  with  butchering  ?  ” 
I  maintain  that  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,  for,  should 
you  attain  to  build  up  a  successful  business,  and 
become  a  master  who  employs  many  hands,  and  per¬ 
haps  have  to  bring  up  a  numerous  family,  your  money, 
in  the  shape  of  rates  and  taxes,  will  help  to  build  up 
those  huge  educational  establishments,  and  it  is  only  fit 
and  right  for  you  to  have  a  voice  in  affairs,  and  by 
plain,  fearless,  outspoken,  unbiassed  remarks,  bring 
those  sumptuously  paid  officials  to  a  sense  of  duty  by 
driving  into  them  the  following  truth  : — A  good,  plain 
education  that  will  get  a  man  a  living ,  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  a  general  smattering  of  all  things  with 
proficiency  in  none. 

It  is  most  essential  that  a  lad  who  has  received  an 
education,  even  if  only  from  a  Board  School,  should  be 
made  fit  to  enter  the  business  world  with  a  thorough 
calculating  knowledge  of  £s.  d.  Every  school  should  be 
provided  with  sets  of  scales  and  weights,  not  appertain¬ 
ing  only  to  butchers,  etc.,  but  also  to  chemists,  bankers, 
corn  and  fodder  merchants,  etc.,  so  that  the  boys  could 
be  put  through  a  course  of  technical  instruction,  and 
thus  be  made  able  to  tell  their  instructors  how  much 
the  article  they  have  in  the  balance  comes  to  at  a  given 
price  per  lb.,  per  stone,  or  per  cwt. 
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J ust  at  present  the  powers  that  be  are  giving  more 
attention  to  providing  Board  Schools  with  pianos,  etc., 
than  with  scales  and  weights.  The  pianos  they 
get  with  the  ratepayers’  money,  and  they  will  continue 
to  do  so  unless  someone  comes  forward  to  bring  them 
to  their  senses.  I  contend  that  the  lads  of  the  rising 
generation  should  be  able  to  reckon  up  perfectly 
before  they  leave  school,  and  not  have  to  be  taught 
afterwards  by  their  employer.  The  education  that 
suits  one  does  not  suit  another,  and  yet  they  all  go 
through  the  same  mill  whether  it  suits  them  or  not. 
What  good  is  there  in  teaching  music  to  a  person  who 
has  a  discordant  voice,  or  to  one  who  has  no  ear  for  it? 
Far  better  to  teach  him  how  to  weigh  up  at  5s.  4d., 
and  to  be  quick  about  it.  The  successful  man  of 
business  is  invariably  a  quick  calculator,  and  many 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  calculating  a  profit 
of  the  eighth  or  sixteenth  part  of  a  penny  per  lb.  on  a 
huge  quantity.  When  a  butcher  looks  at  a  beast  and 
calculates  the  worth  of  it  at  4s.  8d.  per  stone  for 
ninety-four  stone,  he  knows  in  a  trice  that  it  is  worth 
£ 21  1 8s.  8d.  to  him.  If  the  dealer  asks  more,  he  must 
bate ;  if  he  asks  less,  he  must  bate,  if  he  can  be  got  to. 
I  strongly  impress  on  all  lads  and  young  men,  who 
think  of  going  in  for  the  meat  trade,  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  art  of  calculating  quickly  and  correctly, 
otherwise  they  will  only  proceed  slowly  towards 
gaining  a  good  remunerative  berth  or  a  good  business. 

In  this  present  year  of  grace  (1903),  a  deal  is  being 
said  and  written  about  the  new  Education  Act.  The 
portion  of  the  Bill  dealing  with  religious  instruction. 
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seems  to  create  more  controversy  among  the  different 
religious  sects  than  anything  appertaining  to  the 
simple,  plain  business  education  that  thousands  would 
prefer  to  see  improved  and  substituted  in  place  of  a 
smattering  of  knowledge,  not  of  so  much  consequence 
and  not  likely  to  prove  of  such  value  to  a  characteristi¬ 
cally  British-born,  business-bred,  British  boy.  Give  the 
boys  religious  instruction  and  a  portion  of  the 
Scripture  daily  by  all  means,  and  make  them  under¬ 
stand  it  fully,  and  when  that  portion  of  the  day 
applying  to  this  subject  is  done,  then  on  to  practical 
education  and  studies  of  various  utility.  Is  it  not 
humiliating  to  all  of  us  to  be  told  that  our  educational 
system  is  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe,  and  do  not  we 
constantly  read  in  our  daily  papers  remarks  from  the 
country’s  representatives  abroad,  bitterly  complaining 
of  the  business  methods  of  the  Englishman  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  German,  Frenchman,  and 
American. 

The  Government  will  bring  to  itself  lasting  credit 
if  it  is  able  to  deal  with  the  education  question  so  as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  country  at  large  and  to  the 
masses  in  particular.  Some  years  ago  our  late  beloved 
Queen  reproved  her  ministers  severely  on  account  of 
the  educational  ignorance  of  the  masses.  Things  have 
altered  since  then,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
and  the  watchword  of  'England  should  be  Efficiency 
and  Onward. 

Board  School  Arithmetic. 

:  The  London  School  Board  yesterday  discussed  a 
report  of  a  special  sub-committee  of  the  School 
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Management  Committee  on  the  alleged  defects,  both 
in  teaching  and  discipline,  in  the  schools  of  the  Board. 
The  first  recommendation  was  that  the  Board’s 
inspectors  be  asked  to  present  a  report  on  the  degree 
to  which  they  believe  that  any  of  the  duties  now 
performed  by  them  could  be  transferred,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Board’s  work,  to  other  officials  of 
the  Board. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  which  was  of  a 
purely  technical  character, 

Mr.  Barnes  gave  as  an  instance  of  the  defects  of  the 
present  educational  system  the  following  facts :  Some 
time  ago  he  was  at  a  bazaar  where  he  found  two  lads, 
who  were  in  the  seventh  standard  of  one  of  the 
Board’s  best  schools,  in  charge  of  a  weighing  machine. 
He  was  duly  weighed,  and  received  in  return  for  the 
fee  a  ticket  which  bore  the  figures  14.9.0,  which 
represented  his  weight  at  fourteen  stone  nine  pounds 
and  no  ounces.  (Laughter).  In  a  moment  of  generosity 
he  offered  the  lads  a  penny  each  if  they  could  tell  him 
how  much  he  represented  in  tons  and  hundredweights. 
After  a  mental  struggle  the  boys  agreed  that  his 
weight  was  equivalent  to  one-eighth  of  a  hundred¬ 
weight.  (Laughter).  To  illustrate  the  absurdity  of 
that  answer  he  drew  the  lads’  attention  to  a  hundred¬ 
weight  of  coal,  with  which  they  were  all  familiar. 
They  then  readily  saw  their  mistake,  and  he  gave 
them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  work  out  the  problem. 
On  returning  after  that  interval  he  found  that  both 
boys  were  perfectly  convinced  that  his  weight  of 
I4st.  91b.,  represented  in  tons  and  hundredweights, 
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was  two  tons  nine  hundredweights.  (Loud  laughter^. 
That,  contended  Mr.  Barnes,  was  not  so  much  the 
fault  of  the  lads  as  the  failure  of  the  system  under 
which  they  were  now  educated.  They  were  not  taught 
to  think  for  themselves. 

The  debate  was  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
Macnamara. 


Daily  Telegraph ,  November  1st,  1902. 


SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  BY  MESSRS.  HERBERT  &  SONS, 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Slaughtering.  Working  up  a  Business 

Out  on  the  man 
Whose  little  span 
Is  full  of  grief  and  gloom, 

Always  dreary, 

Never  cheery, 

From  trundle  bed  to  tomb. 

Butcher' s  Advocate. 


\  A  /iTH  regard  to  slaughtering,  practice  is  absolutely 
yV  essential  if  the  worker  desires  to  become  pro¬ 
ficient.  It  is  one  of  those  branches  of  the 
trade  in  which  experience  will  do  more  for  the  learner 
than  will  all  the  books  in  the  world.  Many  leading 
master  butchers  are  practical  in  every  way  except 
slaughtering.  It  is  not  actually  necessary  for  a  master 
to  do  it,  but  he  should  know  how  it  ought  to  be  done, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  point  out  any  faults  in  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  general  appearance  of  the  carcase  when  it  is 
hung  up  in  his  shop.  A  quick  hand  at  dressing  can, 
if  he  works  fairly  sharp  and  uses  care,  turn  the  stock 
out  clean  and  presentable.  But  to  work  against  time, 
and  to  cut  and  slash  or  otherwise  disfigure  a  good 
beast  or  sheep,  is  simply  folly,  and  all  good  butchers 
prefer  to  see  their  stock  dressed  with  care,  and  finished 
off  in  a  masterly  and  presentable  fashion.  A  nice 
steer  beast,  if  well  dressed,  and  ornamented  as 
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though  for  show  (with  the  knife  pointp,  looks  tempting 
to  any  one  entering  or  passing  your  shop.  At  one 
time  it  used  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  head  of 
a  family  to  stroll  in,  have  a  chat  with  the  master, 
inspect  his  show  of  meat,  and  have  a  ticket  put  on  a 
prime  haunch  of  mutton  for  delivery  when  fit,  and 
give  an  order  for  a  good  square  roast  of  beef  cut  from 
a  choice  hind  quarter  that  had  taken  his  fancy. 

Slaughtermen  can  always  be  employed,  and  the 
presence  of  the  master  is  more  essential  in  the  shop 
than  in  the  slaughter-house,  but  for  all  that  you  must 
find  time  and  opportunity  to  occasionally  pay  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  latter,  and  see  that  your  men  keep 
to  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  appertaining  to  licensed 
slaughter-houses,  and  keep  from  falling  out  with  the 
sanitary  inspector.  See  that  there  is  no  leakage  going 
on,  and  be  sure  to  have  your  stabling  and  corn  bins 
locked,  so  as  to  keep  out  rats  and  mice.  Also  be  sure 
to  have  the  correct  weights  of  rough  fat,  skins,  hides, 
and  all  things  affecting  your  business,  properly  and 
systematically  accounted  for.  For  proper  up-to-date 
slaughter-house  fittings  you  cannot  do  better  than 
communicate  with  Messrs.  Herbert  and  Sons,  who  are 
well  known  to  carry  out  such  work  to  perfection. 
The  authorities  are  very  particular  and  hard  to  satisfy 
on  the  subjects  of  drainage  and  general  cleanliness, 
and  the  only  way  to  keep  from  any  annoying  and 
vexatious  prosecution  is  to  fulfil  all  the  requirements 
concerning  slaughter-houses  to  the  letter. 

The  knowledge  of  how  to  slaughter  properly  is  in 
some  cases  very  necessary,  especially  to  the  class  of 
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men  who  take  a  business  where  they  prefer  to  have  a 
leading  part  in  dressing  some  of  their  own  stock. 
There  are  many  butchers  who  have  a  shop  with  the 
slaughter-house  at  the  rear  of  the  premises,  and  who, 
being  workers,  will  attend  in  the  shop  in  the  morning, 
slaughter  in  the  afternoon,  and  pretty  well  do  all  that 
there  is  to  do  except  deliver  the  meat.  Should  their 
business  increase,  they  do  not  engage  extra  help,  but 
prefer  to  muddle  on.  As  a  rule  these  sort  of  trades¬ 
men  make  money,  but  they  slave  for  it,  and  make 
themselves  too  much  of  machines  for  grinding  out 
sovereigns,  and,  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  “  All  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  an  extremely  dull  boy.” 

The  best  advice  I  can  offer  to  a  young  man  is  as 
follows  Learn  slaughtering  by  all  means,  but,  having 
learnt  it,  aim  higher  and  go  in  for  a  trade  where  the 
quantity  of  trade  done  necessitates  your  presence  in 
the  shop,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  market,  and 
then  in  the  senate,  and  this  will  eventually  land  you  in 
your  country  residence,  where  you  can  live,  retired 
from  active  service,  to  enjoy  the  remaining  years  of 
your  life,  the  rest  and  pleasure,  the  respect  and 
honour,  that  you  have  won  by  your  undeviating 
course  in  the  straight  road  that  has  led  you  to  grasp 
the  hand  of  fortune,  and  to  reap  the  reward  you  have 
so  nobly  won. 


Working  up  a  Business. 

When  a  business  has,  by  mismanagement  or  neglect, 
been  allowed  to  drift  into  an  indifferent  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  state,  it  either  wants  waking  up  to  test  its  full 
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capabilities,  or  giving  up  altogether.  Much  depends 
on  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  and  its  immediate 
population.  If  it  stands  well  and  has  nothing  of  a 
serious  nature  against  it,  then  it  can  be  made  to  claim 
attention,  and  trade  can  be  wooed  to  return  and  bring 
it  again  to  an  efficient  state.  There  are  various  ways 
and  means  of  doing  this,  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  best 
to  start  again  with  a  clean  slate,  and,  if  the  principal  is 
not  on  the  spot,  under  entirely  new  management. 
But  it  must  be  the  master’s  mind  and  the  master’s 
superintendence  that  directs  and  arranges  the  plan  of 
campaign,  to  be  faithfully  and  stedfastly  carried  out 
by  his  employees  for  the  capture  of  a  bevy  of  fresh 
customers  and  the  marketing  public  in  general. 

I  will  now  give  you  an  instance : — A  few  years  ago  a 
business  that  had  been  allowed  to  drop  from  doing  a 
first-rate  trade  to  a  most  unsatisfactory  one  through 
sheer  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  manager,  was,  at  my 
request,  handed  over  to  me  to  wake  up  as  I  thought 
fit.  I  first  sacked  the  men  and  the  boys ;  then  shut 
the  place  up  for  a  few  days  and  had  it  re-painted  and 
transmogrified  as  much  as  possible.  I  appointed  a 
trustworthy  clerk  to  attend  to  the  books  and  cash, 
and  to  be  held  responsible  for  both.  I  also  employed 
an  active,  energetic  first  hand,  and  a  decent  second 
hand  to  assist.  These  had  their  orders  and  knew 
what  to  do.  Twenty  thousand  hand-bills,  headed, 
“  Good  news  to  the  working  man,”  were  speedily 
printed  and  distributed.  These  stated  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  now  known  as  the  East  End  Meat  Stores  would, 
to  celebrate  its  start,  and  also  to  bring  before  the 
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notice  of  the  public  the  excellent  quality  of  its 
meat,  give  away,  free  gratis,  to  every  customer 
who  purchased  meat  to  the  value  of  3s.  6d.  and 
upwards  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  next,  a  hand¬ 
some  delf  plate  of  prime,  pickled  beef,  ready-cooked, 
substantial  in  quantity,  and  prime  in  quality.  This 
meat  would  be  presented  on  the  following  Monday  to 
the  person  who  produced  a  receipted  meat  ticket.  A 
concert  by  a  first-class  band  of  musicians  was  billed  to 
take  place  from  6  till  10  p.m.,  on  the  first  Saturday 
night  in  the  room  over  the  shop.  Sandwich-men 
paraded  the  particular  parts  of  the  town  where  they 
were  needed,  with  huge  posters,  and  all  wearing  old 
tall  hats  and  smoking  long  clay  pipes.  Men  were 
posted  at  various  spots  to  catch  the  country  folk  as 
they  came  into  the  town,  and  to  deliver  hand-bills  to 
each,  and  what  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  fluttering 
of  handbills,  and  the  display  of  meat,  quite  a  com¬ 
motion  was  caused,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
thirty  sheep  were  cut  up  and  disposed  of,  besides  a  lot 
of  beef  and  pork.  I  had  re-started  with  frozen 
mutton  and  American  beef.  Wellington  sheep  were 
at  about  is.  iod.,  American  fores  at  2s.  2d.,  hinds 
3s.  4d.  So  it  paid  all  right,  and  you  can  guess  what  a 
send-off  it  gave  the  business  when  I  tell  you  that  about 
400  people  congregated  on  Monday  between  1 1  and  1 
to  receive  their  dish  of  beef.  I  had  previously  pre¬ 
pared  the  beef  by  pickling  and  spicing  a  quantity  of 
good  quality  flanks,  which  were  pressed  in  large  screw- 
down  presses  and  placed  in  refrigerators  till  required. 
They  cut  out  beautifully,  and  everyone  was  satisfied, 
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excepting  one  old  girl  who  thought  that  she  was  going 
to  have  a  joint  of  boiled  beef  of  about  seven  or  eight 
lbs.,  and  a  dish  included.  This  was  followed  up  by 
advertising  again  the  week  following,  and  that  time 
they  each  had  -|lb.  of  rump  steak.  From  this  time  the 
business  began  to  hum,  and  did  well,  a  good  ready- 
money  trade  being  the  sequel,  credit  having  been 
entirely  suspended,  and  ready  money  made  the  order 
of  the  day.  I  only  give  this  as  an  example  of  how 
businesses  in  certain  districts  can  be  wakened  up,  and 
made  into  thriving  establishments.  This  identical 
business  was  afterwards  sold,  and  the  man  who  has  it 
now  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  doing  well. 

Advertising  is  all  very  well  if  carried  out  properly. 
It  must  be  brought  forcibly  before  the  notice  of  the 
public.  A  few  simple  insertions  in  the  local  papers 
will  not  do  much  good.  The  quickest  way  to  a  man’s 
heart  is  through  his  stomach.  If  you  can  say,  “Taste 
that  and  pay  nothing,  and  if  you  like  it  deal  with  me 
for  more  of  the  same,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  treat 
you  liberally  and  well,”  that  surely  is  clinching  your 
argument  with  a  good  substantial  truth  that  cannot 
fail  to  strike  home  and  convince  all  concerned. 

In  other  businesses,  differently  situated,  and  of 
another  class,  an  altogether  opposite  policy  would  be 
required.  It  might  be  necessary  to  do  nothing  and  to 
say  as  little  as  possible,  excepting  to  alter  the  name 
and  give  the  public  better  quality  than  hitherto, 
besides  making  a  better  show,  and  improving  the 
cutting  and  general  style  of  sending  out.  I  will  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  asking  my 
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reader  to  be  sure  to  look  at  the  item  headed, 
“Trussing  ”  (see  page  142  at  end  of  book).  The  style 
of  doing  this  as  described  has  procured  me  many 
customers,  some  of  them  very  good  ones.  Skewers 
pushed  into  beef,  etc.,  I  abominate.  The  Italian 
butchers  never^use  any  skewers  in  rolling  a  piece  of 
ribs  of  beef.  The  fillet  of  lean  is  kept  in  its  place  by 
means  of  a  packing-needle  and  thread,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  sewn  round,  and  very  much  better  it  is  no 
doubt  than  two  or  three  wooden  skewers  that  only 
annoy  the  carver  and  perhaps  cause  him  to  cut  him¬ 
self.  Of  course  the  actually  correct  thing  is  for  the 
butcher  to  put  wood  skewers  in,  and  for  the  cook  to 
pull  them  out,  replacing  them  with  her  steel  or  nickel 
plated  cooking  skewers,  which  are  easy  to  remove. 
But,  unfortunately,  eight  out  of  ten  cooks  are  careless, 
and  too  prone  to  put  the  meat  into  the  oven  just  as 
it  is  delivered,  and  without  any  thought  as  to  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  look  it  over,  and  to  do  what,  in  her 
opinion,  is  right  and  proper.  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  had  a  joint  returned  to  me  cooked,  but  what  has, 
on  examination,  proved  to  have  been  fairly  spoilt  in 
the  cooking,  and  really  returned  to  the  butcher  for 
what  was  solely  the  fault  of  the  cook.  It  has  either 
been  so  dried  up  that  every  drop  of  nutriment  has 
been  burnt  out  by  overdoing,  or  else  it  has  not  been 
done  enough.  Lately  I  had  a  beautiful  ox  tongue 
returned  which  had  been  spoilt  in  the  cook¬ 
ing.  I  saw  at  once  that,  had  the  cook  given  it 
another  hour’s  gentle  boiling,  it  would  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired.  I  daresay  the  lady  who  returned 
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it  would  have  beerfvery  indignant  had  I  presumed  to 
acquaint  her  that  it  had  been  spoilt  in  the  cooking, 
but,  had  she  previously  asked  for  the  cooking  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  should  have  told  her  to  put  the  tongue  into 
warm  water  with  -|lb.  of  beef  suet,  and  let  it  gently 
simmer  for  hours,  then  try  it  with  a  fork,  and,  if 
not  soft,  give  it  another  half-hour. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


Swelling  the  Orders. 

Give  me  the  chap 
Who,  whate’er  may  hap, 

Looks  up  and  is  cheerful  still, 

And  when  beef  is  high 
Don’t  fret  and  sigh, 

But  hustles  with  a  will. 

Butcher' s  Advocate,  U.S.A. 


THERE  generally  comes  a  particular  time  in  the 
year  when  trade  seems,  and  is,  extra  dull,  and 
when  you  get  a  fit  of  the  blues  and  wonder  how 
soon  things  will  improve ;  for,  as  a  rule,  during  this 
dull  season,  everything  seems  to  conspire  against  you. 
Your  man  has  an  accident  with  your  horse  and  cart, 
you  incur  a  bad  debt,  the  rates  and  taxes  come  in  with 
a  demand  note,  and  you  feel  out  of  sorts  and  dose 
yourself  repeatedly  with  Beecham’s  before  once  more 
feeling  your  old  cheerful  self.  Now  a  man  at  such 
times  must  think  of  how  to  keep  his  business  up,  and, 
as  the  old  saying  has  it,  “If  the  mountain  will  not 
come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must  go  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.”  You  know  in  your  mind  that  there  are  many 
who,  as  you  think,  ought  to  deal  with  you,  and  who 
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do  not.  As  you  cogitate,  you  mechanically  take  your 
pen  and  jot  down  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  man 
in  London  who  sends  you  knives  and  choppers  and 
other  butcher’s  tools,  the  man  in  Birmingham  who 
supplies  you  with  sausage  skins,  your  clothier,  your 
shop  fitter,  five  or  six  salesmen  in  the  Live  Meat 
Market,  who  all  have  a  family,  and  who  must  eat  to 
live,  and  might  just  as  well  have  a  joint  from  you  as 
from  anyone  else.  Also  you  jot  down  the  names  and 
addresses  of  your  butchers’  printer,  refrigerator 
builder,  and  so  on,  until  your  list  is  a  fairly  long  one. 
To  each  of  these  gentlemen  you  send  a  polite  note 
to  the  following  effect: — “Dear  Sir,  I  have  done  busi¬ 
ness  with  you  for  many  years,  and  have  always 
received  every  satisfaction.  Trade  just  now  is  very 
dull  here,  and  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  a  nice  joint  of  pickled  beef,  which  I  am  sure  you 
will  enjoy.  It  is  cut  from  a  good  beast,  and  is  of  prime 
quality.  I  enclose  you  the  bill,  and  thank  you  in 
anticipation.  If  you  are  favourably  impressed  with 
this  joint  any  future  orders  will  be  esteemed  by  yours 
truly.  N.B. — The  joint  will  probably  be  delivered 
soon  after  this  letter.” 

I  remember  I  once  got  a  rare  lot  ready  of  what  I 
was  laid  up  with  and  despatched  off.  They  all  kept 
their  joint  and  paid  for  it,  excepting  one  individual 
who  hailed  from  Birmingham.  He  turned  out  to  be  a 
single  man  and  a  vegetarian,  and  returned  his  parcel 
with  frightened  hastiness.  Poor  fellow !  I  heard 
shortly  afterwards  of  his  death.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  been  alive  now  had  he  gone  in  for  beef  and 
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mutton  instead  of  green-meat  and  pudding.  This  sort 
of  thing  can  only  be  done  occasionally,  say,  once  every 
year  or  more,  if  you  can  manage  it.  When  you  have 
built  a  good  trade  together,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
trouble  about  such  a  thing  at  all,  but  during  a  trying 
time,  and  when  a  business  is  being  built  up,  then 
every  order  is  of  consequence,  and  all  helps  forward 
the  output  and  increases  the  returns.  At  Christmas 
time  be  careful  not  to  give  Christmas  boxes  to  your 
customers,  for,  once  you  do,  they  will  expect  it  every 
year,  and  will  be  mortally  offended  if  you  do  not 
follow  up  by  giving  them  the  usual  joint  or  what  not. 
The  custom  is  bad,  and  unfair  to  other  traders. 
Moreover,  meat  about  Christmas  time  is  far  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  give  away,  and  ought  as  a  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  charged  about  2d.  a  lb.  more  than  at  ordinary 
times.  But  as  Christmas  comes  only  once  a  year  we 
must  grin  and  bear  it,  and  do  the  best  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
trade  when  all  master  butchers  can  meet  together  and 
discuss  the  question  of  Christmas  boxes  once  for  all. 
I  know  and  many  others  know,  what  it  is  to  feel  a 
flush  of  indignation,  when  some  mongrel,  half-bred 
Irish-Italian,  or  cross-bred  Polish  Jew  kind  of  a  chef , 
has  the  impudence  and  impertinence  to  return  the 
sovereign  (or  perhaps  two)  with  a  message  that  it  is 
not  enough,  and  unless  five  are  sent  he  will  take  good 
care  that  no  orders  are  sent.  The  whole  system  is  bad 
and  requires  abolishing,  and  if  all  butchers  would  be 
loyal  to  their  word  it  could  be  done.  In  place  of 
Christmas  boxes,  if  each  butcher  gave  from  two  to  five 
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guineas  annually  towards  the  hospital  fund  for  letters 
of  admission  for  those  needing  them  in  affliction,  it 
would  do  good  where  needed,  and  quite  a  round  sum 
it  would  amount  to  if  all  in  the  trade  contributed  as 
they  could  afford  in  each  town  or  parish.  Should  you 
at  any  time  be  overstocked  with  any  particular  joints, 
you  may  often  find  a  customer  among  your  fellow 
traders,  who  will  either  buy  or  exchange  with  you 
something  you  have  a  trade  for  and  he  has  not.  Or 
again,  in  attending  your  markets  (providing  your 
business  is  away  from  London-},  you  may  make  many 
sales  among  your  acquaintances,  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
open  and  go  the  right  way  to  wrork.  I  remember  at 
one  time  having  many  large  briskets  of  beef  in  pickle, 
and  disposing  of  them  all  to  various  live  meat  salesmen 
(.who  are  partial  to  a  nice  slice  of  cold  corned  pressed 
brisket),  and  with  whom  I  was  on  good  terms.  Said  I 
at  market  one  day  to  an  acquaintance,  “  Do  you  see 
that  salesman  standing  there  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  I 

have  just  bought  that  fat  cow  of  him.”  “  Right,”  said 
I,  “now  see  me  sell  him  a  salt  brisket.”  Strolling  up 
to  him,  I  said,  “  Hello,  Burford  ;  so  you  sold  brother 
John  the  cow.”  “  Yes,”  said  he.  “How. much?” 
said  I.  “  Nineteen  guineas,”  he  replied.  “Too  much  ! 
far  too  dear!  £18  is  her  value,”  I  continued.  “Oh, 
she  is  very  ripe,”  said  Burford.  I  then  with  a  little 
manceuvering  took  his  order  for  a  couple  of  briskets, 
and  promised  to  inspect  his  live  stock  the  week  follow¬ 
ing.  Returning  to  my  acquaintance,  I  said,  “  John,  I 
sold  Burford  a  couple  of  briskets.”  “  Did  you  ?  ”  said 
he,  “  I  bought  his  blessed  old  cow !  ” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Starting  Economically. 

“  No  man  is  rich  whose  expenditure  exceeds  his  means ; 
and  no  one  is  poor  whose  incomings  exceed  his  outgoings.” 

Haliburton. 


WHEN  a  beginner  has  launched  into  business  and 
is  doing  his  level  best  to  keep  down  expenses, 
and  to  work  up  a  trade,  he  cannot  give  his 
business  too  much  attention,  and  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  keep  his  goings  out  under  his  profits,  or 
he  will  soon  find  himself  stranded.  First  let  him  make 
sure  that  his  booking  is  correctly  done,  and  his  ready- 
money  honestly  handled.  Let  him  send  out  all  ac¬ 
counts  regularly  every  Monday  morning.  Let 
him  take  the  leading  part  in  his  shop,  directing, 
arranging,  devising,  and  acting  generally  as  the  fac¬ 
totum  on  which  the  whole  onus  and  working 
generalship  of  the  business  depends.  One  good,  strong, 
trusty  help  is  necessary,  and  he  must  be  a  good  all 
round  man  who  is  capable  of  attending  to  his  horse, 
etc.,  doing  a  round,  cutting-up,  and  scaling.  He  must 
be  able  to  slaughter  well,  and  be  of  use  either  in  the 
shop  or  outside  it.  Then  to  save  expense,  let  one,  two, 
or  three  apprentices  be  taken,  and  the  staff  is  complete 
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for  a  business  that  will  do  from  £50  to  £1 50  per  week, 
and  of  the  nature  of  a  brisk  cutting  trade.  Board  and 
lodge  your  men  and  lads,  and,  by  so  doing,  have  them 
under  your  observation,  and  up  early  in  the  morning. 
If  you  use  the  right  amount  of  discernment  you  can 
take  as  apprentices  smart  lads  of  sixteen  years  of  age 
or  so.  They  must  be  chosen  with  care  and  with  the 
right  appearance  about  them.  They  must  be  healthy, 
cheerful  lads,  who  are  willing  to  start  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  the  ladder  and  work  up.  The  more  intelligent 
the  lads  are,  the  more  pleasure  you  will  take  in  teaching 
them.  You  will  soon  see  whether  they  have  the  making 
of  butchers  in  them  or  not.  If  they  have,  they  will 
enjoy  their  work,  and  do  well  for  you  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  I  took  one  lad  on  a  few  years  ago;  he  was 
roughish  and  countryfied,  but  a  diamond  nevertheless. 
Slowly,  but  surely,  he  improved,  and  I  saw  with 
pleasure  the  masterly  way  with  which  he  cut  up  his 
stock  after  having  had  a  few  lessons,  and  he  not  only 
cut  it  up  well  and  in  a  clean,  scientific  manner,  but  he 
displayed  with  taste  and  arranged  with  care,  reflecting 
credit  on  himself  and  his  master.  He  now  manages 

a  nice  west  end  business  for  me,  and  is  on  the  right  road 

* 

to  prosperity.  This  I  give  as  an  instance.  I  have  had 
others,  not  so  clever  perhaps,  but  all  good,  cheerful 
lads,  and  they  all  finished  off  so  that  they  were  able 
to  go  out  after  their  three  or  four  years  into  the  world, 
fit  to  earn  a  good  living,  and  with  knowledge  and  ability 
at  their  command ;  and  in  fact,  such  lads  as  any  good 
man  of  business  would  only  be  too  pleased  to  employ  at 
a  remunerative  salary.  The  terms  for  taking  such  lads 
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were  generally  these: — No  indentures  and  nothing 
binding  on  either  side ;  the  master  to  find  them  board 
and  lodging,  with  use  of  dining  and  sitting-room  ;  the 
first  year  5s.  per  week,  the  second  7s.  6d.,  the  third 
ios.,  and  after  that,  time’s  wages,  or  rather  more  if 
the  lads  are  smart,  which  rest  entirely  with  them¬ 
selves;  full  opportunity  was  given  them  to  learn 
everything  in  connection  with  the  business,  including 
slaughtering.  Also,  as  these  lads  generally  had  a  round 
to  call  on  and  attend  to,  they  were  allowed  a  commission 
on  all  the  orders  they  took.  I  remember  once  having  as 
apprentice  a  little  old-fashioned  lad,  whose  parents, 
although  well  off,  were  very  hard-working,  and  had 
brought  their  son  up  to  know  the  value  of  money,  and 
to  be  as  honest  as  the  day.  After  he  had  been  six 
months  with  me,  I  perceived  that  he  had  great  ability 
and  was  very  clever  in  soliciting  orders,  besides  being  a 
rattling  good  salesman.  His  round  lay  in  a  poor  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  he  could  sell  anything  on  it,  and,  what 
was  better  still,  he  was  equally  good  at  collecting  the 
weekly  accounts,  and  would  fairly  shame  a  risky  party 
into  paying  for  the  meat  that  had  sustained  them,  and 
that  without  offending  them.  I  can  call  to  mind  that 
he  had  the  laugh  of  his  mates  on  one  occasion  when, 
being  overstocked  with  a  lot  of  odd  pieces  of  salt  beef, 
crop  ends,  flanks,  etc.,  I  offered  the  lads  an  extra  com¬ 
mission  of  halfpenny  per  lb.  on  all  the  salt  meat  sold 
that  week.  He  beat  the  others  by  a  long  way,  although 
I  must  admit  that  his  round  was  more  adapted  for  the 
article  in  question.  His  commission  came  to  16s.  2d. 
that  week,  and  I  got  a  clear  shop.  At  the  end  of  his 
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three  years,  he  left  to  try  a  berth  in  London.  A  year 
or  two  after  he  walked  into  my  shop  one  day  to  shake 
hands  with  his  old  master,  and  to  introduce  me  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  just  married,  and  was  consequently 
in  the  blissful  time  of  honeymooning.  A  very  few 
months  after  this  he  took  a  small  business,  which  he 
greatly  improved  and  increased,  and  in  fact  he  is  fast 
making  it  develop  from  a  small  to  a  large  one.  I 
have  found  much  pleasure  in  turning  out  some  good 
lads,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  them  for  putting  up,  as 
they  had  to,  with  the  times  and  trials  of  their  pro¬ 
bation.  They  have  now  gained  experience — that 
valuable  asset  which  is  only  purchased  by  brain, 
energy,  and  time.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  a 
lad,  to  be  taken  on  as  an  apprentice,  must  be  physically 
and  mentally  fit  to  fulfil  his  duties,  and  must  have  a 
liking  for  the  business.  The  rule  was  to  cornea  month  on 
trial  and  see  how  they  liked  it.  This  both  gave  the  lad  a 
chance  to  decide,  and  the  master  an  opportunity  to 
observe  and  test  the  article,  and  also  to  give  his  decision 
either  for  the  lad  to  stay  or  go.  It  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  put  a  lad  to  a  trade  that  he  detests.  Put 
him  into  something  that  he  likes,  and  he  will  quickly 
put  some  soul  into  it,  and  make  his  way  to*  the  top. 
Sydney  Smith’s  words  were  quite  true,  when  he  wrote, 
“  Be  what  nature  intended  you  for,  and  you  will  suc¬ 
ceed  ;  be  anything  else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  nothing.”  Heavy,  slow-moving, 
cumbrously-built,  stolid,  contrary-looking  lads  are  no 
use  for  butchers.  What  are  wanted  are  sprightly, 
quick-moving,  athletic,  energetic,  and  cheerful 
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lads.  All  of  these  attributes  are  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  young  man  who  aspires  to  be  an  up-to-date 
high-class,  family  purveyor.  I  have,  during  my  ex¬ 
perience,  observed  lads  quite  capable  of  being  moulded 
well,  serve  their  time  under  inefficient  masters  and 
turned  out,  not  as  they  should  be,  either  in  justice  to 
themselves  or  their  parents,  but  in  a  poor  and  slack 
way.  Providing  a  lad  is  not  incorrigible,  and  is  willing 
to  be  taught,  and  takes  an  interest  in  his  business, 
then  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  his  employer  to  see  that 
when  the  term  of  his  apprenticeship  is  finished,  he  is 
sent  out  into  the  world  fully  qualified,  and  able  to 
reply  to  the  question,  “What  can  you  do?”  with  the 
word  “anything,”  i.e.,  that  he  (the  applicant)  is  capable 
of  slaughtering,  soliciting,  and  shop  work,  in  fact, 
anything  appertaining  to  the  business  proper.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  days  of  long  ago,  when  lads  were  bound,  by 
indentures  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  to  serve  their  master 
faithfully  and  honestly  for  seven  long  years,  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  is  told : — A  certain  individual,  called  Old 
Henry,  was  in  his  youth  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker. 
At  the  end  of  his  seven  years  he  duly  presented  himself 
to  his  admiring  father.  “Well,  Henry,”  said  the  fond 
parent,  “Can  you  make  a  pair  of  shoes?”  “No, 
father.”  “Well,  can  you  sole  and  heel  a  pair?”  “No, 
father.”  “Great  Scott,  what  can  you  do?”  “Clean 
them  and  take  them  home,  father.”  Times  have 
changed  since  then,  and  I  believe  for  the  best.  Heavy 
premiums  are  seldom  paid,  and  the  lad,  if  of  the  right 
metal,  can  make  himself  valuable  to  his  employer, 
receiving  in  return  plentiful  living,  cheerful  surround- 
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ings,  consideration,  and  tuition  given  kindly  and  in  the 
right  spirit,  thus  securing  success  as  a  tradesman  for 
the  lad,  and  undying  respect  and  esteem  for  the  master- 
To  quote  Dryden,  “What  the  child  admired,  the 
youth  endeavoured ,  and  the  man  acquired.”  Many 
years  ago  I  remember  a  certain  lad  coming  to  work 
for  my  father  as  boy — a  sturdy,  merry,  broad- 
shouldered  lad,  strong  as  a  horse,  and  who,  with 
physical  training,  would  have  made  a  Sandow.  One 
of  his  duties  was  to  see  that  his  master  always  had  a 
clean  pair  of  boots  to  put  on  in  the  evening.  Happen¬ 
ing  one  day  to  try  on  a  pair,  he  found  that  they  fitted 
him  to  a  nicety,  and,  being  always  of  the  very  best 
hand-made  quality,  looked  very  nice  and  felt  very 
comfortable.  He  got  into  the  habit  of  managing  for 
himself  to  wear  one  pair,  and  his  master  another, 
ringing  the  changes  to  his  own  advantage.  One  day 
when  he  stood  in  the  shop  helping  his  master,  the 
shoemaker,  who  always  had  the  custom,  came  in,  and 

said,  “  Mr. - ,  I  should  be  glad  of  an  order  for  a  new 

pair  of  boots.  Things  are  slack  just  now,  and  I  could 
let  you  have  them  quickly.”  “Very  well,  make  me  a 
pair,”  was  the  reply.  “  Will  you  have  them  similar  to 
the  last?  They  were  nice  and  easy,  I  think.”  “Yes,” 
said  the  master,  “  they  were  easy  enough,  and  (speaking 
impressively  and  fixing  the  boy  with  his  eye),  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  not  make  them  quite  so  easy,  as  I 
want  to  wear  them  myself.”  Time  passed:  the  lad 
rose  in  life  and  was  doing  well  in  the  Central  Meat 
Market  as  a  commission  agent,  earning  his  £2  5  a  week, 
when  one  day  he  called  on  me,  and  brought  to  my 
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mind  the  above  anecdote.  The  quaint  manner  he  told 
me  of  it,  recalled  old  times,  and  a  hearty  laugh  over  it 
we  had.  He  said,  “  Never  shall  I  forget  how  guilty  I 
felt  when  the  old  governor  fixed  me  with  his  look,  and 
never  could  I  wear  his  boots  afterwards.” 

Boys  nowadays  are  better  than  they  used  to  be 
thirty  years  ago,  at  least  I  think  so.  I  remember  I 
used  to  get  up  to  the  very  imp’s  own  tricks  when  I 
was  about  ten  or  twelve.  I  can  call  to  mind  a  certain 
man  my  father  employed,  named  Batt,  middling 
height,  fair,  robust,  muscular,  and  possessing  a  re¬ 
markably  full  round  neck,  a  regular  Nero.  I  was  at 
that  time  very  clever  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  a  favour¬ 
ite  pastime  with  boys  in  my  young  days.  My 
bow  was  a  stout  bender,  cut  from  a  wood  of  special 
quality,  and  the  arrows  were  carefully  made  by  hand 
and  pointed  with  a  sharp  pin  cunningly  placed  at  the 
tip.  Coming  home  from  school  one  day,  and  going  into 
the  house  by  the  back  door,  I  perceived  in  the  distance 
the  shop  door  at  end  of  the  passage  open,  and  standing  in 
the  shop  in  a  bee  line  with  me  was  Batt,  with  his  back 
towards  me,  and  his  muscular  neck  and  chines  in 
full  view.  Up  went  the  bow  and  I  soon  had  my  arrow 
poised  and  pointed  to  mark  my  quarry  exactly  in  the 
chine.  It  looked  such  a  lovely  mark  to  me ;  with 
one  eye  closed  and  the  string  fully  drawn  I  thought, 
couldn’t  I  just  touch  him  up  just  there  above  his  shirt 
collar  button.  The  temptation  proved  too  strong,  human 
nature  could  not  stand  against  it,  twang  went  the 
string,  true  to  its  mark  the  arrow  sped,  and  I  watched 
his  bound  of  pain  as  the  sharp  pin  point  entered  his 
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flesh.  Then  with  a  howl  of  rage  he  made  for  me. 
Out  of  the  house,  up  the  steps,  round  the  Town  Hall, 
down  the  short  cut  by  the  alley,  he  came  tearing 
after  me  vowing  vengeance  as  he  ran.  What  a  dance 
I  led  him,  and  at  last  by  a  clever  ruse  evaded  his  pur¬ 
suit,  and  left  him  to  get  cool,  whilst  I  gained  breath. 
Good  old  Batt,  for  he  must  have  been  good  to  forgive 
me  as  he  did,  on  the  understanding  that  I  never  did 
it  again  ! 


4 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Dead  Meat  Buying. 

Nothing  venture,  nothing  win, 

Blood  is  thick,  but  water’s  thin  ; 

In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound, 

It’s  business  makes  the  world  go  round. 

With  apologies  to  G.  and  S.,  English  Operas. 


MY  readers  may  have  noticed  that  hitherto  I  have 
had  nothing  to  say  respecting  dead  meat  buy¬ 
ing.  Depots  are  now  established  nearly  all 
over  the  country  for  American  beef,  but  a  ring  or 
trust  having  been  formed  among  the  different  com¬ 
panies,  the  buyer  has  little  to  gain.  The  only  thing  he 
can  do  is  to  be  at  the  depots  early  and  get  first  pick, 
that  is,  if  he  is  buying  that  class  of  meat.  The  prices 
being  all  alike,  the  advantage  rests  in  procuring  the 
best  of  the  quarters.  Don’t  be  shy  about  stripping  the 
cloths  off  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  ;  beware  of  bruises,  and  see  your  beef  weighed  and 
marked  before  leaving  the  stores.  Avoid  dark-fleshed, 
overheated  quarters;  choose  plump,  compact,  mellow- 
fatted,  wide-chined  ones  with  well  filled  out  loins,  and 
not  over  chilled  (frozen).  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that 
the  Americans  do  not,  before  selling  their  quarters, 
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remove  the  muggy  piece  of  skirt  from  the  wing  end  and 
under  the  kidney,  and  face  the  wing  end  a  bit.  For 
when  the  quarters  are  dear  a  butcher  should  not  have 
to  pay  4s.  2d.  to  4s.  8d.,  or  even  more,  for  attached 
portions  that  are  little  better  than  rubbish,  and  as  the 
times  have  by  now  caused  a  steady  price  with  very 
little  variation,  it  would  only  be  just  to  the  English 
buyers  to  either  allow  for  such  in  the  weight,  or  else 
remove  it  themselves.  Butchers  don’t  mind  how  good 
the  beef  comes,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price,  but 
they  do  not  want  to  pay  for  offal  at  the  rate  of  hind- 
quarter  price.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  amended  in  the 
near  future. 

The  butcher  who  lives  near  the  Central  Meat  Market 
and  knows  how  to  work  it,  can  generally  buy  his  stock 
much  better  than  the  man  who  has  to  forward  his 
order  by  post,  or  else  delegate  an  agent  to  buy  for  him. 

If  you  have  to  employ  a  commission  agent  in  the 
London  Market  to  buy  your  meat,  the  terms  would 
probably  be  one  penny  per  stone  on  all  quarters  of  beef 
and  bodies  of  mutton,  and  twopence  per  stone  on  all 
portions  or  pieces.  Have  the  salesman’s  tickets  sent 
with  the  invoice,  and  check  it  off  for  weight  and 
number.  An  agent  who  does  well  for  country  buyers 
on  the  above  terms,  and  who  can  be  depended  on  to  do 
his  level  best  is  J.  G.  Franks,  89,  Charterhouse  Street, 
London.  See  advertisement  pages. 

No  matter  how  dear  things  are,  there  are  chances 
and  bargains  to  be  obtained  at  the  right  moment,  if 
the  time  can  be  spared  for  the  buyer  to  be  on  the  spot. 
He  may  often  come  across  a  cheap  and  good  line  of 
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something  he  can  do  with,  and  when  once  bought  let 
him  get  it  home  as  quickly  as  possible  and  set  to  work, 
wiping  and  shaping  up  the  meat,  and  preparing  it  for 
immediate  or  next  day’s  sale,  reaping  a  tidy  amount  of 
extra  profit. 

At  one  time  I  could  buy  lots  of  good,  rich  ox 
briskets  of  beef,  rather  sticky,  but  of  good  quality. 
They  would  have  been  useless  if  not  attended  to 
at  once.  Quickly  unpacked,  washed  and  scrubbed 
with  a  pail  of  soda  and  water,  trimmed,  opened  in 
the  joint  bones,  perforated  here  and  there  (under 
them),  with  a  small-bladed  knife  and  finally  put 
into  a  tank  of  nice,  clean,  cold,  sweet  brine,  they 
were  rendered  safe  stock,  and  in  two  to  four  days 
sold  at  4s.  to  4s.  8d.  per  stone.  All  of  them  kept 
sweet  as  a  nut.  The  great  thing  in  serving  any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  is  to  act  at  once  and  have  no  delay 
whatever.  Tuck  up  your  sleeves  and  slip  into  it,  the 
quicker  the  better.  You  must  look  up  customers  for 
it  afterwards.  If  they  are  satisfied,  and  you  are  grati¬ 
fied,  the  business  benefits  all  concerned. 

One  benefit  of  buying  in  the  Central  Dead  Meat 
Market  is  that  you  can  purchase  just  what  suits  your 
trade,  and  can  buy  (as  a  rule)  just  the  quantity  you 
require.  Do  not  be  persuaded  by  the  salesman  to  buy 
more  than  you  can  do  with.  You  know  better  than 
he  does  what  is  required  for  your  business.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  have  a  good  cold  room,  and  there  is 
a  drop  in  prices,  it  may  be  worth  your  while  to  specu¬ 
late  in  a  reserve  stock  supply,  and  have  the  pleasure 
of  congratulating  yourself  if  prices  go  up,  or  of  punch- 
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ing  yourself  if  they  go  still  lower.  Once  again  I  must 
quote  that  talisman — “  Experience.”  Use  it  rightly, 
and  you  will  become  as  clever  as  your  neighbour. 
Nowadays,  in  my  estimation,  it  is  the  best  policy  by 
far  to  go  to  live  meat  markets,  and  buy  as  well  as 
possible,  filling  up  your  extra  requirements  and  por¬ 
tions  from  the  dead  meat  market. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Various  Recipes  and  General  Information. 


No.  i.— Brine. 


O  prepare  a  good  brine,  simply  and  quickly  made, 


and  suitable  for  pickling  beef,  pork  and  tongues, 


having  a  tank  for  each  : — Scrub  the  tank  out  and 
thoroughly  clean;  putin  as  much  drinking  water  as 
you  require  brine ;  crush  up  a  bar  or  two  of  salt  and 
put  in  as  much  as  will  make  an  ordinary  cooking 
(raw)  potato  rise  to  the  surface.  As  you  put  in  the 
salt,  keep  swirling  the  water  round  and  crushing  the 
salt  with  your  hands.  When  the  potato  swims,  it  is 
salt  enough.  If  the  quantity  is  about  five  full  pails,  it 
will  require  6  oz.  saltpetre  and  two  small  cakes  of 
prunella  crushed  fine  and  mixed  in.  Let  the  brine 
settle,  skim,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  I  have  had  my 
brines  made  this  way  for  years,  and  my  salt  meats  give 
great  satisfaction.  It  is  very  seldom  that  I  hear  of  any 
complaints.  When  you  see  by  the  colour  and  condition 
of  the  brine  that  it  is  getting  unsightly  and  used  up, 
throw  it  away  and  make  fresh.  Probable  cost  fourteen 
or  fifteen  pence. 
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No.  2.— To  Cure  any  quantity  of  Hams. 

Cut  the  ham  the  approved  shape  (see  page  32),  and 
put  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre  down  the  knuckle, 
and  over  the  round  bone,  having  previously  driven  a 
steel  pin  into  the  round  bone  with  a  mallet.  This  will 
let  the  joint  blood  out.  Crush  a  bar  of  salt  up,  and 
mix  a  6  oz.  packet  of  crushed  saltpetre  with  it.  Strew 
the  bottom  of  the  empty  tank  with  a  layer  of  it,  and 
lay  your  hams  in  rind  downwards,  afterwards  covering 
them  with  a  double  handful  of  the  salt  and  saltpetre. 
When  the  bottom  layer  is  in  give  them  an  extra  sprink¬ 
ling  of  the  salt,  and  lay  the  next  lot  on  them  (rind 
down),  salt  as  before,  and  so  on  until  all  are  in.  Then 
put  a  clean  board  or  slab  of  stone  on  top  and  weight  it 
with  a  rock  of  about  56  lbs.  Pour  in  brine  until  it 
just  covers  the  hams.  Leave  them  alone  for  a  month 
if  large,  and  three  weeks  if  medium-sized.  Then  take 
out,  wash  off  the  salt,  wipe  and  hang  up  till  dry,  and 
ready  for  either  smoking  or  pale  drying.  Probable 
cost  by  the  time  they  are  smoked  yd.  or  8d.  per  lb. 

No.  3.— Curing  Breakfast  Bacon  or  Drafts 
of  Pork. 

Take  any  number  of  drafts  of  pork  (i.e.,  brisket  and 
belly,  cut  wide),  and  trim  into  shape.  Lay  one  layer 
in  the  tank;  cover  with  salt  as  described  for  ham; 
then  another  layer,  and  so  on.  Cover  with  wet  brine 
and  weight  down.  Six  days  is  long  enough  if  the 
drafts  are  thickish  and  cut  from  hogs  of  about  160  lbs. 
dead  weight  and  fattish.  Take  out,  wash  off  salt,  and 
hang  up  to  dry.  Pale  or  smoke.  Probable  cost  by 
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the  time  they  are  smoked,  7d.  or  8d.  per  lb.  Sell  at 
iod.  to  is.  lb. 

No.  4.— To  Cure  Backs  of  Pork. 

Take  off  chine,  the  best  end  of  loin  and  best  end  of 
neck  in  one  piece,  and  serve  same  as  drafts,  giving  a 
day  or  two  extra  in  pickle  if  thicker  pork. 

Note. — The  above  make  what  is  known  as  home- 
cured  meat,  and  are  quite  different  in  flavour  to 
grocers’  ham  and  bacon. 

No.  5— Pork  Sausages,  Farm  House  Type. 

Eight  lbs.  lean  pork ;  four  lbs.  fat ;  cut  up  and  mix 
in  2  ozs.  salt,  £  oz.  pepper,  1  oz.  dried  sage,  chop  up 
into  fine  sausage  meat  and  put  into  skins,  making 
about  six  to  the  lb.  These  are  both  delicious  and 
genuine,  and  should  fetch  iod.  per  lb. 

N.B. — For  a  cheaper  sausage  add  bread  or  boiled  rice 
according  to  price  required. 

No.  6.— Beef  Sausage. 

Eight  lbs.  lean,  four  lbs.  fat,  salt,  pepper  and  sage  (as 
for  pork).  Pass  through  your  machine,  twice  if  neces¬ 
sary,  and  sell  without  filling  into  skins  as  sausage 
meat. 

N.B. — At  a  cutting  shop,  I  sell  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  this,  and  sufficient  to  keep  the  shop  clear  of  all 
odds  and  ends  and  thin  flanks. 

No.  7.— Beef  Sausages  in  Skins. 

Twelve  lbs.  fat  and  lean  meat,  one  or  two  quartern 
loaves  of  bread  soaked  and  chopped  up  with  the  meat, 
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2  ozs.  salt,  oz.  pepper,  small  quantity  of  sage.  All 
these  ingredients  filled  into  either  sheep  or  hog  skins 
would  pay  at  6d.  per  lb. 

No.  8.— Veal  Sausages. 

Same  as  pork  sausages  (recipe  No.  5),  except  instead 
of  sage  use  a  little  thyme,  and  half  a  lemon,  minced 
and  mixed  with  the  meat. 

No.  9.— Lamb  Sausages. 

Bone  out  two  or  three  forequarters  of  lamb  and 
season  with  2  ozs.  salt,  £  oz.  pepper  to  1 2  lbs.  of  meat. 
Also  mix  with  the  meat  a  quarter  of  a  lemon  and  a 
bunch  of  minced  mint  (fresh  gathered)  and  fill  into 
skins. 


No.  10.— German  Sausage. 

Twelve  lbs.  lean  beef,  seven  lbs.  salt  pork  or  salt 
beef,  9  lbs.  back  fat,  9  lbs.  farina,  1  lb.  flour.  Season 
with  2  ozs.  white  pepper,  4  oz.  ground  ginger,  a  little 
ground  nutmeg  and  cloves,  a  little  cayenne,  a  spoonful 
of  sugar,  and  2  ozs.  powdered  saltpetre.  Put  all 
except  the  back  fat  (when  cut  up)  into  a  large  stone 
crock  and  mix  thoroughly,  adding  water  until  it  is  of 
a  sloshy  consistency.  Then  put  in  chopping  machine 
and  chop  until  very  fine.  Then  add  the  back  fat  cut 
into  cubes.  When  the  fat  is  cut  as  large  as  peas,  put 
into  ox  bungs  and  tie  up.  Smoke  till  a  nice  brown 
colour,  and  cook  at  a  temperature  of  180°  Fahr.  for 
two  hours,  or,  if  very  large  ones,  two  and  half  hours. 
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No.  1 1.— Smoked  Pork  Sausages  in  Weasands. 

1 2  lbs.  lean  pork  and  veal,  5  lbs.  back  fat,  2  ozs.  salt, 

1  oz.  pepper,  \  oz.  ginger,  1  oz.  ground  nutmeg,  one 
tea-spoonful  of  sugar,  1  oz.  saltpetre,  a  little  fine  dried 
sage,  3  lbs.  farina,  1  lb.  flour.  Serve  same  as  for 
German  sausage,  and  when  finished  put  in  ox  wea¬ 
sands,  not  too  tight,  and  tie  off  in  1  lb.  rolls.  Cook 
gently  (after  smoking  a  brown  colour),  for  hours  at 
1800  Fahr. 

No.  12.— Savoury  Sausages  to  Sell  at  a  Low  Price. 

Parboil  half  a  large  hog's  head,  two  or  three  odd 
pieces  of  salt  beef,  and  any  odds  and  ends  of  beef, 
mutton,  pork  and  veal,  you  may  desire  to  clear.  Cut 
up  the  parboiled  meats,  and  mix  with  equal  quantity 
of  raw  meat,  either  beef,  pork  or  mutton.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  sage,  and  a  little  ground  mace  to 
every  10  lbs.  of  meat.  Add  3  lbs.  of  boiled  rice  or 
sausage  meal  or  soaked  bread  (whichever  preferred), 
fill  into  skin,  and  sell  at  anything  from  46.  to  yd. 
per  lb. 

No.  13.— Mock  Strasburg  Pie. 

Raised  rich  crust,  calves’  liver  cut  in  thin  pieces,  and 
mixed  with  small  pieces  of  fat  bacon  or  fat  pork 
seasoned  with  cayenne,  ginger,  white  pepper,  and 
some  rich  jelly  stock  poured  in  when  the  pie  is  nearly 
cooked.  Brush  over  with  egg,  and  bake  brown. 

N.B. — This  is  an  imitation  of  that  expensive  delicacy, 
a  Strasburg  pie,  and  runs  it  very  close  from  a  point 
of  excellence,  and  costs  much  less. 
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No.  14.— To  Spice  Beef. 

Pickle  it  in  ordinary  brine,  to  which  has  been  added 
a  bag  of  bruised  cloves,  mace,  coriander,  and  cinnamon  ; 
also  rub  the  beef  with  a  little  ground  cloves  before 
sending  it  to  the  buyer. 

No.  15.— Refrigerators. 

If  an  ordinary  ice-box,  and  it  be  found  that  the  meat 
comes  out  damp,  put  a  pail  of  very  dry  sawdust  which 
will  attract  the  damp,  changing  it  occasionally  for 
quite  dry  sawdust. 

N.B. — Anything  that  is  very  dry,  and  is  of  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  nature,  will  help  to  keep  meat  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  placed  in  the  refrigerator. 

No.  16. 

Beef,  if  brushed  over  with  sangster  diluted  to  half 
strength,  previous  to  placing  it  in  a  refrigerator, 
will  come  out  in  much  better  condition  and  bright. 

N.B. — The  lower  down  in  a  refrigerator  you  lay  or 
hang  your  meat,  the  colder  it  will  be  for  it.  Warm  air 
rises  :  cold  air  descends. 


To  any  of  my  readers  who  require  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  and  detailed  set  of  receipes  for  all  and  every¬ 
thing  in  connection  with  Bacon  Curing,  Sausage 
Making,  Brines,  Spicing,  Cooking,  etc.,  etc.,  I  advise  a 
purchase  of  Douglas’s  Encyclopedia,  obtainable  at 
63,  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. ;  7s.  6d.,  foreign,  10s. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


Some  Useful  Hints. 


eLEAN  your  brass  work  with  Globe  Polish,  your 
glass  windows  with  Bimbo,  and  your  steel  work 
with  oil  and  silversand. 

Sweeten  salt  meat  tanks  that  have  got  foul  by  scrub¬ 
bing  and  cleaning  with  diluted  Condy’s  fluid  (two  wine 
glasses  full  to  a  pail  of  water). 

If  you  have  a  customer  who  wants  half  a  leg  of 
mutton  and  does  not  state  which  half,  cut  the  leg  in 
halves;  if  you  do  not  want  to  sell  the  knuckle  end, 
don’t  ask  which  half  is  required  but  pop  the  knuckle 
end  into  the  scale  as  though  you  wanted  that  gone. 
Two  to  one  the  party  will  say,  by  the  time  you  have 
weighed  it  up,  “I  want  this  end”  (indicating  the  fillet 
end).  To  yourself  you  can  say,  “Yes,  and  I  want  you 
to  have  it,  too.”  So  all’s  well  that  ends  well. 


To  preserve  ripe  legs  of  mutton  in  hot  weather, 
remove  the  kernel  that  grows  and  lays  imbedded  in  the 
fat  between  the  aitch  and  the  tail,  and  sprinkle  all 
over  with  preservative  powder. 
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To  keep  flies  away  from  meat,  brush  over  with 
sangster,  or  with  a  mixture  of  flour  and  pepper  in 
equal  parts  dredged  on  where  necessary. 


TRUSSING. — When  trussing  meat  use  narrow  white 
tape  in  place  of  string.  It  can  be  procured  at  any 
draper’s  in  large  reels  containing  1,100  yards,  at  a 
price  of  about  6s.  6d.  For  a  slight  additional  cost  you 
can  have  printing  on  it  in  black  type.  For  instance: 
From  W.  Brown’s  English  Meat  Depot,  and  so  on, 
endlessly.  (This  is  a  good  advertisement.) 


To  pickle  tongues  successfully  in  hot  weather,  have 
a  barrel  or  tank  in  the  refrigerator,  and  pickle  them 
in  that. 


To  ensure  tongues  taking  the  salt  in  hot  weather, 
wipe  clean,  and  make  small  cuts  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue,  also  an  incision  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  base 
near  the  gullet.  Push  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
saltpetre  into  this  (not  too  far  in),  and  then  put  a 
double  handful  of  common  salt  'all  over  the  tongue. 
Let  it  lie  all  night,  and  next  morning  hit  it  three  or 
four  times  very  hard  with  the  flat  of  a  chopper,  and 
put  in  pickle. 

Mutton,  when  dressed,  keeps  better  if  no  wiper  is 
used  (excepting  inside  the  ribs  and  neck).  Much  heat 
is  allowed  to  escape  if  the  very  thin  skin  is  divided 
from  tail  to  ears  exactly  in  the  middle  down  the  back ; 
only  tb  part  of  an  inch  deep  is  necessary.  The  kidney 
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knobs  should  be  removed  hot,  also  thin  skirt.  If 
wiping  up  is  done  let  it  be  done  with  preservative 
powder  and  water  mixed. 

When  ever  you  notice  a  young  beginner,  who  has 
gone  into  business,  no  matter  in  what  line,  but  whose 
capital  you  know  is  limited,  become  his  first  customer, 
do  something  for  him;  give  him  an  order,  and  a  few 
cheery  words.  It  is  good  to  make  friends  ;  bad  to 
make  enemies. 


Do  not  wrap  your  sales  up  in  a  piece  of  newspaper 
that  may  have  been  handled  by  many  hands,  some  of 
them  not  of  the  cleanest,  but  have  hung  up,  handy, 
nice  clean  white  grease-proof  paper,  and  if  a  lady  or 
gentleman  desires  to  carry  away  their  purchase,  it  will 
be  the  correct  thing  to  hand  it  to  them  neatly  done  up 
in  the  paper  mentioned.  This  paper  can  be  obtained 
at  a  very  cheap  rate  from  Hobbs  &  Sons,  Paper  Works, 
Maidstone,  Kent.  (See  advertisement  pages.) 


Sheep  or  beasts  for  killing  in  the  afternoon  should 
be  shut  in  and  fasted  for  eight  or  nine  hours.  But 
beasts  may  be  killed  straight  away  when  heated  by  a 
walking  journey,  providing  no  time  is  lost.  In  this 
case  a  beast  will  bleed  very  freely,  and  the  body  will  be 
very  bright  and  will  keep  well. 

At  the  foot  of  your  bill-heads  or  on  the  heading  have 
printed — The  favour  of  your  recommendation  is 
respectfully  requested. 
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Treat  your  employees  with  every  consideration  and 
kindness,  and  they  will  invariably  treat  you  the  same. 

There  are  two  classes  of  undesirable  employees — the 
man  who  drinks  and  the  man  who  bets. 


After  your  hands  have  been  with  you  a  year  and  a 
day,  arrange  for  them  to  have  a  short  holiday,  say 
four  or  five  days,  once  a  year. 


A  butcher’s  man  once  asked  his  master  for  a  day’s 
holiday  to  go  to  the  races.  “Yes,”  replied  the  master, 
“and  take  your  box  to  stand  on  to  see  over  people.” 
The  man  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  said,  “  Yes, 
and  I  think  I’ll  take  my  wages  as  well.  You  might 
have  a  fire  in  my  absence.” 

Never  take  cheques  from  strangers.  If  you  should 
do  so  pay  into  bank,  and  wait  three  clear  days  before 
parting. 

When  you  have  purchased  an  extra  quantity  of 
sheep  and  lambs  and  must  lay  them  over  for  a  week  or 
two  before  slaughtering,  feed  them  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  on  nutted  cake  and  white  peas,  at  the  ratio  of  a 
pint  per  head  at  each  meal,  the  peas  and  cake  being 
mixed  in  about  equal  proportions.  If  they  are  lying 
in  a  decent  grass  field  they  will  increase  in  weight,  but 
if  nothing  is  fed  out  to  them  they  will  fall  away. 
Also  the  feeding  will  much  improve  your  meadow  and 
keep  the  sheep  very  ripe  until  killed,  also  let  them 
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have  free  access  to  water.  Bibby  cake  is  supposed  to 
be  a  very  good  one  for  feeding. 

You  can  often  get  a  debt  from  a  party  who  simply 
refuses  to  pay  from  spite  or  sheer  bad  habits,  by  leaving 
the  bill  (open,  and  with  a  request  that  it  be  paid  forth¬ 
with,  as  it  is  much  overdue,  boldly  written  on  the  foot 
of  it),  just  under  the  front  door  knocker,  and  then 
come  away.  You’ll  hear  of  it  soon. 

Should  you  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  your  sales  of 
meat  delivered  in  time  (nothing  upsets  a  customer 
more  than  to  have  their  meat  left  too  late  in  the 
morning),  advertise  for  a  few  boys,  who  have  nothing 
better  to  do,  to  come  from  nine  till  twelve  and  run 
out  here  and  there  with  a  basket,  delivering,  paying 
them  accordingly. 


When  at  market  buying  live  stock  don’t  forget  that 
it  is  a  practice  with  some  farmers  and  farmer-auc¬ 
tioneers,  to  put  their  full  mouthed  ewes  to  ram,  and 
corn  them  right  up,  and  run  them  into  small  pens  at 
market  just  previous  to  their  lambing  down.  Conse¬ 
quently,  with  all  their  wool  on,  and  being  in  fat 
condition,  they  handle  well,  and  look  fine  large  heavy 
sheep,  but  on  being  slaughtered  are  found  with  a  lamb 
or  two  inside  them  about  ready  to  be  dropped.  Of 
course  this  makes  the  sheep  weigh  badly,  and  look 
ewey  and  duggy,  and  is  altogether  most  annoying  to 
the  butcher,  who  imagined  he  had  got  some  really  fine 
heavy  twelve  stone  sheep.  But  the  owner  knows  all 
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about  it,  and  it  should  be  made  compulsory  for  the 
buyer  to  be  recompensed.  I  advise  my  reader  to 
always  ask,  and  to  insist  on  knowing,  when  bidding  for 
sheep,  what  their  condition  as  regards  being  in  lamb  is, 
and  he  will  then  have  a  clear  case  against  the  seller  if 
they  prove  to  be  in  lamb.  February  is  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  month  to  get  such  sheep  unawares,  this  time 
affecting  Kents  more  particularly,  or  at  any  rate 
sheep  that  lamb  down  in  March  and  April. 

Dressed  lambs  and  calves  look  much  nicer  if  ground 
rice  is  blown  over  them  (not  flour),  it  distributes  itself 
more  evenly  and  gives  them  a  very  nice  appearance, 
and  ground  rice  contains  nothing  injurious. 

A  butcher  who  has  many  head  of  stock  killed  in  his 
own  slaughter-house  can  profitably  keep  from  five  to 
fifty  pigs,  and  fat  them  on  the  waste  offal,  tripes,  etc. 
Have  them  (the  pigs)  kept  in  clean  sanitary  sties,  and 
let  the  offals  be  cut  up,  washed  and  boiled  in  a  copper, 
and  a  quantity  of  bran  mixed  with  it  before  feeding. 
Hogs  will  thrive  and  fat  amazingly  on  this  food,  and 
weigh  when  killed  very  heavy. 

To  prevent  brine  turning  a  bad  colour  make  the 
brine  with  water  drawn  from  a  well  or  from  water 
that  has  had  no  sun  shining  on  it.  It  will  last  much 
longer  and  keep  a  good  colour,  but  be  sure  the  water 
is  tested  for  purity,  and  quite  drinkable. 

When  you  want  to  sell  a  business,  be  careful  to  have 
a  properly  written  Agreement  with  the  agent  who  sells 
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it  for  you,  duly  signed,  and  stating  exactly  what 
charges  are  to  be  made  either  way. 

When  you  want  to  buy  a  business  it  pays  to  employ 
an  agent  to  act  for  you  and  on  your  behalf.  If  the 
agent  acts  only  for  the  seller,  he  will  have  no  con¬ 
sideration  for  you,  but  will  do  his  very  best  for  his 
client.  But  if  you  employ  an  agent,  and  pay  him  to 
find  you  a  good  business,  he  then  has  your  interests  at 
heart,  and,  going  against  the  seller,  puts  all  statements 
to  the  proof. 

Have  all  cleaning  of  rails  and  fixtures  done  before 
breakfast  every  Monday.  Breakfast  at  8. 

Have  the  floor  of  your  shop,  and  round  the  sides, 
etc.,  scrubbed  out  every  Tuesday  afternoon. 

On  Wednesday  close  at  two,*  and  arrange  not  to 
have  any  killing  done  on  that  day.  Both  you  and 
your  men  will  appreciate  the  recreation  it  affords. 

On  Th  ursday  make  a  good  show  o  f  meat  not  broken  up- 

On  Friday  make  a  good  show  of  meat  broken  up. 

On  Saturday  stick  to  it  and  clear  out  as  much  as 
possible. 

Anyone  connected  with  the  trade  can  receive  advice 
on  any  subject  gratis,  by  addressing  their  query  to 
P.  B.,  1,  Cheriton  Road,  Folkestone,  and  enclosing 

•  Early  closing  day  will  of  course  vary  in  different  localities;  the  above  are 
merely  suggested  arrangements  for  a  week. 
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stamped  envelope  for  reply,  the  author  taking  it  for 
granted  that  such  queries  are  to  do  with  the  trade 
only. 

And  now,  reader,  farewell,  I  have  finished,  and  yet 
I  feel  loth  to  lay  down  my  pen.  Have  I  done  all  I  can? 
Have  I  left  anything  undone  or  unsaid,  or  have  I  done 
too  much,  and  said  too  much  ?  Have  I  amused  you, 
or  have  I  annoyed  you  ?  I  have  revised  and  corrected 
this  little  issue,  so  often  and  with  such  quiet  pleasure, 
that  it  seems  almost  to  me,  now  I  have  finished,  as 
though  I  am  off  on  a  long  journey,  and  you,  the  bonny 
butchers  of  Great  Britain,  are  wishing  me  good-bye 
and  good  luck,  and  so  with  smiles  of  good  comradeship 
and  adieux  of  affection,  I  take  my  leave,  leaving 
behind  me  hearty  good  wishes  that  you  may  all  be 
entering  on  a  good  and  prosperous  time,  finding  not 
only  profit,  but  pleasure,  in  your  endeavour  to  elevate 
the  trade  that  you  adorn,  and  to  successfully  bring  to 
an  issue  your  career  as  a  family  butcher  and  purveyor. 


Good-Bye. 


Telegrams :  “  Iceberg,  London.” 

Telephone  :  666,  Holborn. 

TOWERS  &  CO.,  LTD., 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Colonial  mutton,  Camb  $  Boot. 


Regular  Consignments  from 
New  Zealand  &  other  Colonies 
.  of  . 

BEST  KNOWN  BRANDS 
.  and  . 

FINEST  QUALITY. 


NORTH  CANTERBURY  LAMB 

has  now  an  enormous  and  ever  Increasing;  sale. 


Correspondence  invited  from  Firms  thinking  of 
taking  up  this  branch  of  trade. 


Towers  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

201,  Central  Meat  Market, 

LONDON,  E.C. 

Refrigerating  Stores:  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 


1. 


The  only  Harmless,  Tasteless,  and 
Effective  Food  Preservative. 


The  Antitropic  Compy., 

THE  ORIGINAL  DISCOVERERS  OF 


By  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT,  Granted  1876. 


Twenty-seven  years’  daily  experience  in  all  climates  has  proved 
“  OLACIAL1NE  ”  to  be  a  Reliable,  Harmless,  and  Pure  Food 

Preservative. 


HIGHEST  AWARDS  WHEREVER  EXHIBITED. 

Two  Gold  Medals ,  Special  Government  Silver  Medal  Diploma. 
First  Order  of  Merit,  &c.,  awarded  for  Excellency,  and  Efficiency  in 
all  parts  of  the  World. 


Milk,  Cream,  Butter,  Butchers’  Meat,  Pork  Pies,  Sausages,  and 
Soups  of  all  kinds  can  be  Preserved  unchanged  in  Flavour,  Fresh¬ 
ness,  or  Sweetness  in  all  Climates,  in  the  Hottest  Weather,  by  adding 
a  small  quantity  of  “  GLACI ALINE,”  as  directed  in  Pamphlet  or 
Circular  enclosed  in  each  Canister,  Packet,  and  Box. 

HARMLESSNESS,  EFFICIENCY,  and  PURITY  GUARANTEED. 

The  first  requisite  in  a  Preservative  is  that  it  should  be  perfectly  HARMLESS. 
The  smallest  quantity  sold  in  Bulk  is  the  7-lb.  Box. 

fcf  Special  Quotations  to  SHIPPERS  and  LARQE  BUYERS. 


Sole  Manufacturers  and  Patentees— 

The  ANTITROPIC  Compy., 

20,  STAMFORD  ST,,  LONDON ;  and  GLASGOW. 


11. 


HARRY  JUDGE 

Live  Stock  Auctioneer, 
Valuer,  &c. 

HIGH  HALDEN,  KENT. 


Stock  Bought  and  Sold 
on  Commission. 


Attends  Ashford  Market  every  Tuesday. 


/ 

ESTABLISHED  184  1. 

William  Hobbs  &  Sods,  Ltd., 

•-O  WHOhES^bE  Oj 

iKanufacturina  Stationers, 

“  KENT  PAPER  WORKS,” 

.  .  .  MAIDSTONE. 

Grease-Proof  Wrapping  Papers 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Plain  or  Printed  with  Name,  Address,  &c. 


(©USTOMEI^S’  I?ASS  BOOI^S.  .  .  fflEAT  ©IG^ETS. 

Butchers’  Bi^ige  Lusts.  .  .  Liedgei^s.  .  . 

Business  (©ai^ds . Day  Boo^s.  . 

Bill  Pleads . Oi^dei^  Booi^s. 

and  every  Requisite  in 

PAPER  &  STATIONERY 

-  FOR  THE  TRADE. - 


WF  SAMPLES  &  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION, 


BUTCHERS’ 


UP-TO-DATE 

.  BOX  CARTS. 


MARCH  WITH  THE  TIMES 

by  ordering  a  Cart  of 

RAMELL  &  SON, 

who  are 

Unexcelled  for  Workmanship, 
Stability  and  Finish. 


RAMELL  &  SON _ — ^ 

Cartioorks, 

FOLKESTONE, 


KENT,  BNQLANO, 


Every  Description  of  ,  . 


^1  PRINTING 

^  * -  —  -  - 

^ - x 


at  Lowest  Prices  and 
on  Shortest  Notice 


•  •  at  •  • 

WARREN  &  AYLES, 

Commercial  attfc  General 

printers  anb 

* 

Hitbograpbers, 


SOUTH  COAST  PRINTING  WORKS, 

DOVER. 


FOR  THE  BEST  QUALITY 


jforage,  Iborse  jfoob, 
flIMyeb  (Torn,  Beans, 
©ats,  Ipeas,  flfteal,  &c„ 

TRY 

CHARLTON  &  NEGRI, 

Corn  Merchants. 

BEST  QUALITY  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 


Mr.  Charlton  waits  personally 
upon  his  customers  and  guarantees 
satisfaction. 


NOTE  ADDRESS 

CHARLTON  &  NEQRI, 

69,  ARTILLERY  ST.,  BERMONDSEY 
LONDON,  S.E. 

vii. 


W.  SUTTON, 


CATTLE  .  . 
SALESMAN. 


Stock  Bought  and  Sold 
on  Commission  at  .  . 
London  and  Ashford. 


Address : 

DUST  EYE  VILLA, 
WYE,  KENT, 


ENGLAND. 


Vlll. 


Dorman  &  Co. 


banners.  =»  = 
Curriers  anb 
jfellmongers, 

BEAVER,  ASHFORD, 

KENT. 

* 

Telegraphic  Address: — DORMAN,  ASHFORD. 

BEST  PRICE  GIVEN  FOR 

Hides  and  jiSkins 

BY  MONTH  OR  ARRANGEMENT 
FOR  LONGER. 


IX. 


W.  H.  MAJOR, 

&  g>ragter, 

(ESTABLISHED  170  YEARS) 

FOLKESTONE,^ 

KENT,  ENGLAND. 


AGENT  FOR  .  .  . 

Procuring  and  Selecting  for  Breed¬ 
ing  Purposes  .  .  . 

Pedigree  South  Down  Sheep, 

Kent  or  Romney  Marsh  Sheep, 
Large  Yorkshire  Boars  and  Sows, 
Berkshire  ditto  and 
Sussex  Cattle. 

For  Home  or  Export. 


(s^K*e) 


TEMPLE  &  BARTON, 

Auctioneers  and 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiitiiiimiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

House  Agents, 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiii 

SANDGATE  ROAD,  FOLKESTONE, 

KENT, 

Have  always  ready  to  send  on  application, 

LIST  OF  HOUSES  FURNISHED  AND 
UNFURNISHED, 

PROPERTY  FOR  SALE  OR  TO  LET. 
SHARES,  INVESTMENTS,  &C. 


Telephone:  No.~74g,  Holborn. 


Telegrams:  “  Pressmen,  London." 


ACKNOWLEDGED  TO  BE  THE 

{fading  Butchers’  Printers. 


Every  Requisite  supplied  for  BUTCHERS  and 
the  MEAT  TRADE  generally. 
LEDGERS  &  ACCOUNT  BOOKS  of  every  description, 
including  Special  Rulings  and  Patterns. 
PASS  BOOKS  in  various  qualities. 

Billheads,  Circulars,  Price  Lists,  Noteheads,  &c.  &c. 
Cards,  Gold-Blocked  &  other  kinds  in  great  variety. 

GREASE-PROOF  &  WRAPPING  PAPERS 

In  many  qualities,  Plain  &  Printed.  Samples  &  prices  on  application 
NOTE  THE  ADDRESS:— 

J.  EVERSHED  &  CO., 

8  &  9,  King  St.,  Snow-Hill, 

(Corner  of  Hosier  Lane)  LONDON,  E.G. 

xii. 


AWARDED  PRIZE  MEDALS. 

London,  1851.  London,  1862.  Paris,  1867. 
Health  Exhibition,  London,  1884.  Antwerp,  1894. 


JOHN  KNIGHT  &  SONS,  Ltd. 

SOAP 

MANUFACTURERS, 

SEED  CRUSHERS,  TALLOW  MELTERS, 

....  AND  OIL  REFINERS, 

SILVERTOWN  SOAP  WORKS, 

Victoria  Docks,  London,  E. 

City  Office- 17,  BILLITER  ST.,  E.C. 


BUYERS  OF  BUTCHERS’  FAT  AND  BONES. 

xii  . 


Match  and  ([’lock  |ttaki*r, 


.  SUPPLIES  . 

ENGLISH  MADE 

SDop  Clocks 

SUITABLE  FOR  BUTCHERS. 


The  Jarring  of  a  Shop  will  not  affect  them. 
- - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE,  &c.,  TO  .  .  . 


Rendezvous  St.,  Folkestone,  Kent. 


COUNTRY  BUTCHERS 


BUYING  MEAT  »  .  . 
FROM  SMITHFIELD 


Can  now  be  represented  (one  and  all), 
having  their  interests  watched  on  the 
Market  by  the 

SMITHFIELD  MEAT 
SELECTION  Co., 

for  a  small  Commission — within  reach  of  all. 


Market  Prices  quoted  by  Telephone,  Wire  or  Letter. 
A  Certain  profit  scheme  for  the  Countryman. 


An  up-to-date  system  of  supply  accepted  by  the  heads 
of  the  retail  trade,  which  is  sufficient  proof  of 
its  honesty. 


OFFICES  3 — 

89,  CHARTERHOUSE  ST.,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Telephone  4515,  Holborn.]  [Telegrams-44  Fleshfood,”  London. 


CONTRAST  THIS  METHOD  WITH 
ANY  OTHER  YOU  MAY  EMPLOY. 


XV. 


FROZONE 


To  Butchers,  Pork  Butchers,  Provision 
Merchants,  &c.,  &c, 

FROZONE  IS  HIGH-CLASS  FOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 


The  process  of  its  manufacture  renders  it  specially  adapted  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  Meat  Trade,  its  special  preserving  and 
drying  qualities  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  where  the 
directions  are  faithfully  carried  out,  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the 
trade,  most  especially  in  the  hot  and  muggy  weather. 

SOLD  IN  ANY  QUANTITY.  NCE  USED,  ALWAYS  USED 

PRICE  1/-  per  lb. 


Also  forwarded  to 

any 

address,  in  boxes,  at  the  following  net 
quotations : 

7  lbs. 

- 

=  =  nd. 

per  lb. 

14  lbs. 

- 

-  =  lod. 

*  * 

28  lbs. 

- 

-  =  9d. 

9  * 

56  lbs. 

■ 

Sid. 

99 

112  lbs. 

- 

Sd. 

99 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

JOHN  MANN, 

HIGH  STREET,  SEVENOAKS,  KENT. 


The  Prozone  Preserving  Powder  contains  only  those  ingredients  in  a 
prepared  form,  as  recommended  for  use  by  the  recent  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  food  preserves,  and  therefore  will  be  found  reliable 
and  safe  in  use  for  all  kinds  of  fres  foods,  &c.,  in  the  hot  and 
muggy  weather.  Butchers,  Pork  Butchers,  Poulterers  and  Fish¬ 
mongers,  Provision  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  &c.,  &c.,  find  Frozone 
the  best  and  cheapest  in  use,  as  evidenced  by  its  ever-increasing 
sales  among  the  trade. 


USE  ONLY  .  .  . 


FROZONE. 


XVI. 


EVERY  BUTCHER  in  the  KINGDOM 

should  use 

flROTICANUS 

(Registered) 

THE  RENOWNED  PRESERVATIVE. 


In  Hot,  Damp,  and  Muggy  Weather,  “  Arcticanus  ” 
is  invaluable.  It  saves  the  trade  Thousands  of 
Pounds  Sterling  annually,  and  is  throughout  the 
country  openly  admitted 

THE  BEST  PRESERVATIVE  IN  THE  MARKET. 


“Arcticanus”  Prevents  Waste.  Saves  Anxiety.  Stops  Fly  Blow. 


THE  MEAT  TRADES  JOURNAL,  says: — “The  Special  Meat 
Compound  ‘Arcticanus’  in  which  the  recent  improvements 
are  embodied  is  undoubtedly  a  move  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  preservatives.1' 

NOTE: — Upon  receiving  Business  Address  we  will  send  to  any 
Butcher  or  Provision  Merchant  a  free  sample  of  “  Arcticanus  ” 
for  a  test,  together  with  a  “  Special  Meat  Trade  Circular,” 
and  every  information. 

Write  for  sample  without  delay  to  :  — 

The  Manager,  The  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.,  Southampton. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS  : 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

SOUTHAMPTON  AND  LONDON. 

Telegrams  : 

“  ARCTICANUS,  SOUTHAMPTON.” 

xvii. 


13 


J.  A.  L.  LLEWELLYN, 

=  accountant,  * 

1,  MOREHALL  AVENUE, 

FOLKESTONE. 

I 

Balance  Sheets,  Trading  Accounts,  etc.,  Prepared. 

Tradesmen's  Accounts  Audited,  Balanced  and 
Written  Up. 


INCOME  TAX  APPEALS  AND 
REPAYMENTS  UNDERTAKEN. 


Rating  and  Licensing 
Appeals. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE  EFFECTED. 


14  Years  in  H.M.  Inland  Revenue  Department. 

xviii. 


General  Trade  Valuers, 

and  .  . 

Business  Transfer 


and  Estate  Agents, 

FAVERSHAM. 


\ 


XIX. 


ICELANUS. 


THE  NEW  MEAT 
PRESERVATIVE. 


WARRANTED  SAFE. 


PRICES, 


7 

lb. 

boxes 

lOd. 

per 

14 

lb. 

99 

9d. 

99 

28 

lb. 

99 

8d. 

99 

56 

lb. 

99 

6d. 

99 

1  cwt. 

54/- 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


ICELANUS 


Does  not  pass  through  a  grinding  machine.  All  the  real 
nutriment  is  sustained  by  our  special  treatment,  and 
extraordinary  care  is  used  in  the  manufacture  to  produce 
a  natural  very  fine  grain  powder. 

This  entails  considerable  expense — a  coarse  ground 
powder  is  far  less  expensive  to  make,  and  when  ground  in  the 
ordinary  way  loses  half  its  preservative  value,  as  far  as  meat 
is  concerned. 

We  do  not  recommend  a  very  fine  preservative  for 
Dairy  use. 


Universal  Chemical  Products  Co., 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


THE  “ARCTIC”  MACHINE. 


NO  ICE.  NO  CHEMICALS.  NO  DANCER. 


(PATENTED  IN  ALL  COUNTRIES.) 


AN  IDEAL  SYSTEM  FOR  BUTCHERS,  DAIRIES, 
POULTERERS,  GAME  DEALERS  FISHMONGERS,  &c. 

The  PURE  DRY  COLD  AIR  produced  by  the  “ARCTIC” 
Machine  will  Chill  and  Store  Meat,  &c.,  in  first-class 
condition  for  weeks  without  changing;  colour. 


All  space  In  the  Chamber  available  for  Storage  of  Meat,  &c.,  as  there 
are  NO  PIPES,  TANKS,  OR  OTHER  OBSTRUCTIONS. 

COST  OF  RUNNING  FROM  2Jd.  PER  HOUR. 

CAN  BE  SEEN  AT  ANV  TIME.  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS  TO- 

T.  &  W.  COLE,  Ltd., 

Patentees  and  Sole  Makers, 

PARK  ROAD  IRONWORKS, 

BURDETT  ROAD,  LONDON,  E. 


XXI. 


HERBERT  &  SONS, 

Butchers’  Requisites. 


THE  LEADINGS  HOUSE 
.  .  FOR  ALL  .  . 


TRADE  MARK. 


Manufacturers  of 
Scales, 

Weighing  Machines, 
Weights,  Measures, 
Butchers'  Knives. 
Choppers,  Sa\ys,  Steels, 
Hooks,  Gambols, 
Running  Wheels, 
Steel  Yards, 
Spring  Balances, 
China  Dishes, 

’  Ham  Stands, 
Brisket  Presses, 
Lard  Presses, 
‘Bread  Presses. 
Sacking  Machines, 
Calf  Inflators, 
Winding  Machines, 
High  Pressure  Pumps, 
Meat  Choppers, 
Sausage  Machines, 
[Filling  Machines. 
Sausage  Seasoning, 
Preservatives, 
Peppers,  Spices. 
Enamelled  Goods, 
Baskets,  Endless  Pulleys, 
Ash  Blocks,  Ash  Trays, 
^Potato  Cutters, 
Brisket  Blocks, 
Butter  Blocks, 
Grindstones, 

Chaff  Cutters,  Trucks. 

Importers  of 

French  Blocks, 
Hickory  Skims, 
Enterprise  Mowers. 

Specifications  submitted 
for  Motors, 

Gas  Engines, 
Refrigerators, 
Cool  Rooms. 

Estimates  free  for 
Complete  Shop  Fitting, 
Slaughter  Houses, 
including 

Mahogany  Fittings, 
Plain  and  Fancy  Tiling, 
Marble  Show  Boards, 
Cash  Desks,  Counters, 
Iron  Rails, 
Polished  Sbool  Rails, 
Electric  Light  Fittings. 


COMBINED  SAUSAGE 
MINCING  &  FILLING 
MACHINES. 

Geared,  complete  with  nozzle. 

No.  32a.  £1  15  0. 


IMPROVED  (Registered  Pattern) 

BUTCHERS’  AND  PROVISION 
DEALERS’  SCALES. 

As  Illustrated. 


SALTING 


To  weigh  281b. 

£6  10 

0 

MACHINES. 

„  561b. 

£7  0 

0 

Improved  Pattern. 

Officially  Verified  and  Stamped  by  Inspect  or  of 
IVeightsjind  Measures. 

£1  2s.  6d.  each. 

Extra  Needles,  1/6  each 

SAFE  GRIP 

(“)  KNIVES. 

<< 

5i*rt  cr 

0  „ ...  fSSsaiiisa 

6in.  7in.  Sin.  yin. 

1/-  1/3  1/6  1/9 

ioin.  nin.  12111. 

2/-  2/6  3/- 

NEW  PATENT 

_ 

13 

FAT  SPRAYER. 

# 

. . .  ijhHI 

7/6  each. 

PATENT  NEEDLE 

2ALF  INFLATORS  -*=*50000=4 

15/-  each,  post  free . 


275” 


6  &  7,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Fully  Illustrated  Price  List  Post  Free  on  application. 


HERBERT  &  SONS , 


BUTCHERS’  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS’ 

MODERN  SHOPFITTERS.  4* 


WE  FIT  SHOPS  COMPLETE  AS  ILLUSTRATION  ABOVE. 

icluding  Modern  Shop  Fronts,  Pay  Desks,  Marble  Fittings,  Tiling,  Electric 
installations,  8calcs,  Bright  Steel  Rails,  Refrigerators,  lee  Safes,  Cool  Rooms, 
Blocks  and  8tands. 

HERBERT  &  SONS, 

l&  7,  WEST  SMITHFIELD,  E.C.,  opposite  Central  Markets,  LONDON. 


29  COLD  &  SILVER  MEDALS  &  FIRST  PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  THREE  YEARS. 
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A  Boy’s  attention  only  required  to  keep  a  Perfect  and  Even  Temperature. 
Telegrams:  “ZERO,”  BIRKENHEAD. 


‘‘Practical  Butchering”  is  printed  by  HEADLEY  BROS.,  Ashford,  Kent, 
and  14,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without,  London,  E.C. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  and  Illustrated  Printing  a  speciality. 


J§TATI©NERY  — 

FOR. 

WITH  SUITABLE  |/-?  FTT/<)LI  PDC 

TRADE  DESIGNS.  J|J  J|  LlluliO 


Pass  Books 

Blocked  in  Oold 
or  Silver.  .  . 


Meat  . 
Tickets 

Printed,  or  in 
Duplicate  Books 


Billheads, 

all  sizes,  taste¬ 
fully  Printed.  . 


SPECIAL  LINES  IN 

GREASEPROOFS  AND  PARCHMENTS. 

If  you  will  send  us  sample  of  any  Stationery  you  are  using, 
stating  quantity  required,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sample  and  quote 
you  very  low  prices  for  quantities. 

HEADLEY  BROS., 

Commmercial  printers  &  Stationers, 

JV  -V  ASHFORD,  Kent. 


